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cation for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of 


the United States. 


We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 


sponsibilities for all; 


ernment; 


abundant production; 


. .cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the 


peace of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism or any 
other system in which men become the slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current 
affairs, the best contemporary thought and creative expression, 
and the most helpful guidance for adjustment to life, adapted 


.. the worth and dignity of the individual; 


.. high moral and spiritual values; 


. the American system of constitutional, representative gov- 


.. free competitive enterprise and free labor working for 


. the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and re- 


to the understanding and interests of youth. Good citizens 
honestly differ on important public questions and the young 
people of today need training under wise teachers to participate 


in solving these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. 


We therefore believe that all sides of these problems should 
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be impartially discussed in the schools and in classroom maga- 
zines, with deep respect for facts and for logical thinking. 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


Cpen the throttle and up you spin! French 


| man Georges Sablier (in photo) has invented 


a portable heiicopter. His one-man craft won 


| an award at the International Helicopter Show 


held at St. Etienne, France, last month. The 
flying windmill weighs about 60 pounds, hes 
a six horsepower engine, can fly for ten hours 
at a top speed of 30 miles per hour. ; 
The helicopter has advantages over an air 
plane for very short flights. It uses less fuel, 
needs no landing field, can move in any dire 
tion, even hover in one place. Revolving blades 
push the air downward, produce an 
thrust. The blades also-push the craft 
the air. Pitch of the blades can be varied fer 
movement in any direction. 
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Heres Why 


each brushing with 


UISTERINE 


ANTIZYME 


Tooth Paste stops 





the major cause of tooth decay 


for 12 to 24 hours! 


The major cause of cavities is a kind of chain reaction that takes place 
right on your teeth when you eat sugars or starches. Bacteria produce 
enzymes that attack the sugars and starches—these can form the acids that 


? 


cause decay! 





va z ANTIZYM 


ANTIZYME Tooth Paste stops the enzymes that produce acids and 
decay! When you brush your teeth, a tasteless, invisible wonder-worker is 
brushed right onto tooth surfaces and stays there all day long . . . stops the 
formation of harmful decay acids 12 to 24 hours after each brushing! 


In scientific tests, people who used tooth pastes without this anti-enzyme 
protection developed dangerous decay acids within a half hour after brush- 
ing. While 9 out of every 10 people using- new ANTIZYME Tooth Paste 
showed no harmful decay acids from 12 to 24 hours after brushing. 






No other type of tooth puste— 
regular, ammoniated, chiorophyll 
or “part time” anti-enzyme— 

can protect your teeth — 
for more than a few minutes 
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|, .. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


On Dutch Dating 

Dear Editor: 

| I am writing my opinion on Dutch 
Dating in response to a letter published 
in the September 15 issue. 

Etiquette demands that the boy pay 
a girls way if he has asked her for a 
date. If the boy cannot do this he has 
no right to ask a girl for a date. A girl 
paying her own way should also have 
the privilege of asking the boy to go 
out. How many boys would stand for 
this? We would be stepping on their 
manly pride by refusing to let them | 
take the initiative. 

Womanhood is being daily degraded 
by the men who carelessly fling aside 
the common courtesies a woman de- 
| serves. A true gentleman would realize 
this and not perniit a girl in his com- 
| pany to pay her way. 

Perhaps it is unfair that the boy 
should always foot the bill, but there 
are ways in which a girl can supply 
some of the entertainment. She could 
suggest a Coke and snack in front of 
|the TV, or a good old-fashioned walk. 

There is no excuse for a boy who is 
too proud to say, “I can't afford it.” It 
pleases a girl to have him take her into 
his confidence. You know, they have 
money problems too and often girls | 
don’t have the job opportunities open 
to boys. True, there are some thought- 
less girls, but give them half a chance— 
explain things to them. Girls are more 
understanding than you think. 

Kathie Larsen 
Racine, Wisconsin 

























Tweed . 


above all others... to wear 


.. the one fragrance 


anytime, anywhere. 





Tweed Perfume from 2.00 to 57.50 sal 
3M, oz Bouquet Tweed 1.50 Dear Editor: 


I think, as most other girls do, that 





a ata Dutch Dates are fine once in a while. 
° Also, there would be a different feeling 

| between the boys and girls if once in a 

Cc while the boys would let the girls pay 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON their own way. 


Sweaters by Lyle & Scott 





once a month would be an essential. 
Boys! Give up a little of that pride | 
and try some Dutch Dating! 
Carol Jepsen | 
Campus School 
Cedar Falls, Iowa ' 


WE SUGGEST: You get acquainted with 
this world-famous fragrance by trying 
the Helene Curtis special offer: a purse 
size bottle of Tweed perfume free with 
purchase of Helene Curtis Spray Net.* 

slimited time only 
























If the boy and girl are | . 
| going steady I would say a Dutch Date | 


SHOOT BUCKETS WiTH 
THE BEST !! 


.. . THE SAME 
MACGREGOR BALLS 





GREAT COLLEGES USE, 


Many great schools like the University 
of Indiana use “official” MacGregor 
basketballs exclusively*. They're built for 
bullseye accuracy. In either “Tac- 
Touch” leather finish or ‘Plylon” rubber 
finish, MacGregor-made balls are easier 
to handle, dribble and pass. 

Get the feel of “official” MacGregor- 
made basketballs. See your MacGregor 
sporting goods dealer. He has uniforms, 
basketball nets and other fine Mac- 
Gregor basketball accessories, too. Get 
MacGregor—"The Choice of Those 
Who Play the Game.” 







*MacGregor basketballs 
have been used exclusively 
in Madison Square Garden 
for all intercollegiate games 
for 16 straight years. 
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Dear Editor: 

I'm not so set on abolishing summer 
vacations. First of all, it gives you time 
to go on vacations with the family. 
Second, it gives you a chance to make 
extra spending money. During the week 
it’s awfully hard to go to shows and also 
get your homework done. Finally, we 
took a vote on this in our Social Living 
class and all of the kids agreed that we 
deserve a summer vacation. 

I enjoy your Senior Scholastic. It helps 
in school. I also enjoy working the cross- 
word puzzle. 

Sandy Earl 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Dear Editor: 

I am a member of my school’s ad- 
vanced band. It is very active and plays 
for any activity for which it is asked. 
We give up lunch hours to practice 
marching so the student body can be 
proud of us when we march at half- 
time at our football games. But the stu- 
dent body doesn’t appreciate us. Would 
your readers have any suggestions that 
we could carry out to make the students 
appreciate us? 

Vera Behrens 
Chico (Calif.) Sr. H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

The city of Chelsea has been dis- 
cussing a nine oclock curfew. It is a 
siren warning children to keep off the 
streets after that hour. I believe that it 
is up to the parents to keep their chil- 
dren indoors at night. The police are 
just as able to stop delinquency without 
a curfew as with one. 

Marcel Korn 
Chelsea (Mass.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 


Yesterday I was looking through one 
of my brother’s college books and a 
graph caught my eye. It showed that 
only 5 per cent of the automobile acci- 
dents had teen-age drivers involved, 
and 30 per cent of the accidents had 
drivers from 25 to 44 years of age in- 
volved. Because of these statistics, I 
believe that teen-age drivers should be 
allowed to get automobile insurance. 

Steven Constantine 
Morgantown (W. Va.) Jr. H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

I believe that it is not a disadvan- 
tage to take a job after high school. The 
working girl becomes independent and 
self-reliant. She is likely to spend her 
money more wisely. She learns to make 
decisions, accept responsibility, and 
take initiative. It may take a college 
person years to develop many of these 
abilities. 

Dolores Reiman 

Lincoln H..S., Cleveland, O. 



























































“Pocket Fuzz Red this is Toe Joe. Bogie is now 
twelve o'clock, twenty miles, crossing starboard 
to port.” This is Lieutenant Anthony Cima 
speaking into a radio transmitter. Soon the re- 
port crackles back. “I have’ joy,” he hears. 
“Tallyho.” Visit a radar outpost in Interview of 
the Week: “Scramble and Identify”—p. 6 





A man is on trial for murder. The judge withholds 
evidence that it would not be fair for the jury to 
hear. But that night the jurymen read newspapers 
which tell them the very facts the judge tried to 
suppress. Is this fair to the man on trial? But 
what about the duty of the press to print all the 
news? Both sides argue the question in Forum 
Topic of the Week: “Trial by Newspaper’”—p. 7 





Nine years after the defeat of Nazi Germany, 
a new Germany—democratic and peace-lov- $ 
ing—is being welcomed into the family of free ${ 
nations. The Free World needs German man- 

power to defend Western Europe against the 

threat of Communist aggression. But how can 
we guard against the menace of German ag- | { 
gression? Can we trust Germany? See “The $ 
Free World Welcomes Back Germany’—p. 9 $ 





The Congressional race is now 
in the home stretch. What are 
the issues in the campaign? And 
where does each party stand on 
them? More than control of the 
next Congress is involved. Both 
sides are looking ahead to 1956 
and the Presidency—“The Cam- 
paign—Issues and Men’—p. 11 











? sae ° Chis is a “midterm” or “off-year” election. What $ 

do the statistics show usually happens to the party 

in power in such an election? Why do we have $ 

6 fewer voters in a midterm election, although ina ¢ 
democracy every election is important? See His- 
tory Behind the Headlines: “The Even-Numbered 
Years”—p. 15 
































The saddler’s apprentice had run away. And the 
law required the saddler to give notice that no- 
body was to help the boy under penalty. But the 
saddler offered only one cent reward to any per- 
son who would bring back the boy. Maybe he 
didn’t think much of his apprentice. Find out in 
“Reward,” a short story by Bennett Foster—p. 20 








PLUS: Say What You Please, p. 5; Understanding the News, p. 16; What Do 3 
You Know? p. 19; Boy dates Girl, p. 21; Careers Ahead, p. 22; Sports, p. 23; 
Recipe for a Party, p. 24; Crossword Puzzle, p. 26; Health, p. 28; Films, p. 29;  § 
Stamps, p. 30; Laughs, p. 31. 















N a New Jersey hilltop not far from New York City, 

hour after hour, day and night, the weird grid of a 
big radar antenna sweeps around in deliberate, interminable 
circles. 

In a windowless, dimly lit room of a nearby building, 
Lieutenant Anthony Cima sits watching a fluorescent radar 
screen. Now he speaks conversationally into a radio trans- 
mitter, using a jargon code for brevity and security: “Pocket 
Fuzz Red, this is Toe Joe. Bogie is now twelve o'clock, 
twenty miles, crossing starboard to port.” 

Three “blips,” small blobs of light, show on his screen. 
Two of them are the jet fighter planes to which he is 
talking. The third is the “bogie,” an unidentified aircraft, 
toward which he is guiding the interceptors. 

The fighters are in a cloud at 20,000 feet, moving at 
some nine miles a minute. Since leaving their base, the 
pilots have navigated wholly by Lieutenant Cima’s radioed 
instructions. Now one of them, on the screen of his own 
short-range radar, picks up the target he is seeking. 

“I have joy,” he reports. “Tally-ho.” 


Network of Nerve Centers 


Lieutenant Cima, short, thin, intense, his crew-cut hair 
naking him look younger than his 31 years, watches while 
he three blips converge until they are almost one. Presently 
he pilot calls again: “I have visual. One Constellation. 
Pan American.” 

“Drop it,” Lieutenant Cima orders crisply, “Saunter.” 

Every day, at the U. S. Air Defense Command's radar 
‘utposts, scenes such as this take place, usually when a 

ommercial or military plane flies off its announced course 
or arrives later than predicted in its flight plan. 

Our air defense system is based on a coordinated net 
of nerve centers called aircraft control and warning centers. 
Some are within the United States or its territories. Others 
are in operation or being built in Canada, Labrador, 
Greenland, and Iceland. The Navy and Air Force supple- 
ment them with radar picket planes and vessels at sea. 
Their job is to detect and track aircraft in their assigned 
areas, and to identify each from the known flight plans of 
friendly planes. 

When a plane cannot be so accounted for, it is the job 


se ye QUOTE OF THE WEEK x& yx x 


The test of your intelligence is your ability to take hold 
of your own life just as it is.—Joy Elmer Morgan 


Meet Lieutenant Anthony Cima, whose job 


is to hold an umbrella 


INTERVIEW _OF THE WEEK 





in case it rains 


‘‘Scramble 


and Identify”’ 


of one of the control center controllers—such as Lieutenant 
Cima—to flash an alarm. Within five minutes of the bogie’s 
first appearance on the radar screen, jet fighters are air- 
borne and at controller’s command, 

These controllers shoulder a terrible burden. On their 
decision alone our vast, complex, and complicated Air 
Defense System, reaching right into the White House itself, 
can be triggered off. 

“How did you happen to become a controller?” we asked 
Lieutenant Cima. 

“After graduating from Bryant High School in Queens, 

New York, in 1941,” he replied, “I enlisted in the U. S. 
Air Force. Later I became an Air Cadet, graduating as a 
navigator-bombardier.” 
_ He was discharged in 1945 and entered Fordham Uni- 
versity, where he majored in philosophy. He was graduated 
in 1950, then worked for a year with an insurance com- 
pany before he was recalled by the Air Force in 1951. 


“Most Exciting Peacetime Military Job’ 


“It was a new Air Force,” he says. “The emphasis was 
on electronics and radar. After additional schooling, I was 
assigned as an airborne radar observer at McGuire Field, 
New Jersey, part of the Air Defense Command. Our job 
was to guard New York City against enemy air attack. I 
flew with a pilot in a two-place all-weather F-94. It was 
an eye-opener for me. Everything that flew was suspicious 
until proved otherwise.” 

The F-94s were replaced by single place rocket-shooting 
F-86Ds, in which the pilot acts as his own radar observer. 
Lieutenant Cima asked for and received an assignment as 
a ground controller. Why? 

“If I were just getting out of high school and going into 
the service,” he says, “I'd certainly ask for ADC training 
with an eye to being assigned to a control center. It’s the 
most exciting peacetime military job I know.” 

“We all know,” says Lieutenant Cima, “that, though no 
hostile plane has yet appeared, the bogie spotted five 
minutes from now could, conceivably, be the one.” 

In that moment, all the alertness, the individual skills, 
the endlessly practiced procedures of these airmen would 
take on a new and terrible importance. 

Lieutenant Cima expressed this awareness in unmilitary 
language when he said: 

“We just sit here holding an umbrella in case it rains.” 

—James H. WINCHESTER 
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is it wide enough for both, or will someone have to back up? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Involved in this discussion are two of our most precious 
freedoms. Both are vital to the ideal of American liberty. 
Both find voice in our Bill of Rights. 

One is in the First Amendment: “Congress shall make 
no law .. . abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press.” 

The other is in the Sixth Amendment: “In all criminal 
prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury . . .” 

Often in our system, liberties clash, These two are no 
exceptions. For example: A newspaper expresses in its 
editorial columns the community’s shock over an abominable 
crime. Has it jeopardized the defendant’s chances of getting 
an “impartial” trial? But what of freedom of the press? 

Another example: A judge orders the press barred from 
the courtroom while scandalous evidence is being taken. 


7 
FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





Trial by 
Newspaper? 


A pro and con discussion: 
Should the press be restricted 


in its freedom to cover court trials? 





— 


What about the guarantee of a “public” trial? How can 
the press—and through it the public—be sure that justice 
is being done? 

The Supreme Court has summed up how tough these 
questions can be. It said: “Respect for both of these indis- 
pensable elements of our Constitutional system presents 
some of the most difficult and delicate problems for adjudica- 
tien’... 

The problem has recently been in the news. In New 
York a convicted defendant was granted a new trial be- 
cause the judge had ordered reporters out of the court- 
room during the taking of some of the evidence."In Boston 
a tax collector convicted of graft was ordered retried. A 
Congressional committee had held public -hearings—fully 
reported in the press—which made it impossible for him 
to get an impartial trial at the time, 

Should the press be restricted in its freedom to cover 
court trials? Here are the arguments on both sides: 








1, We must beware of tampering with 
the right of public trial. The alleged 
abuses often are exaggerated. 


The founding fathers insisted on 
public trial for a reason that was very 
real to them. They knew from experi- 
ence what an unjust government could 
do to its critics—through secret arrest 
and trial, tramped-up charges, corrupt 
witnesses. The history of liberty is one 
of unending vigilance against such 
‘Star Chamber” proceedings. We can 
see behind the Iron Curtain the con- 
sequences of undefended liberties. 

Actually, cases where press coverage 
of a trial could have any effect are 
rare, It is only in a few sensational cases 
that jurors could be prejudiced in ad- 
vance. And in these cases it is impos- 
sible to “wall off” potential jurors from 
the news. They would get it by word 


of mouth. Indeed, jurors are generally 
selected from the community where the 
crime occurred. This makes plain that 
the jurors. never were supposed to be 
ignorant of the facts entirely. 

In the late 1940's, a radio station in 
Baltimore reported that a man _ had 
been arrested, had confessed, and had 
re-enacted the crime. The station was 
convicted of contempt, on the ground 
that it had become impossible to get an 
unbiased jury—even though the news 
the station reported had come from the 
police themselves. A higher court later 
threw out the conviction, and the Su- 
preme Court refused to review it. 

A. T. Burch, chief editorial writer 
for the Chicago Daily News, asks: 
“What does a newspaper ever say about 
a case that is more prejudicial than the 
very fact that a man has been ar- 
rested, has been indicted, has been 
led into the courtroom under custody 
to be tried?” 


As to whether judges can be in- 
fluenced by press coverage, Associate 
Justice William O. Douglas of the Su- 
preme Court once wrote: “Judges are 
supposed to be men of fortitude able 
to thrive in a hardy climate.” 


2. The press must be kept free as a 
“watchdog” on the judiciary, as well as 
on the Executive and the legislatures. 


Freedom is guaranteed our press not 
merely so that publishers may sell pa- 
pers and make money. A free press is 
an essential part of our system of gov- 
ernment. It informs the people, and 
they are, after all, our real government. 

The press questions the President and 
Congressmen closely and comments 
freely on what they do. Why should 
the courts be immune? There have been 
cases where judges have tried to crack 
down on the press because they felt 
that their dignity had been affronted 
or their judgment questioned. 


Certainly the press sometimes abuses 
its privileges. But irresponsible news- 
papers do not last long. And the Su- 
preme Court has moved very slowly in 
using the weight of the law to restrict 
the press. 


3. The real trouble is that publicity- 
seeking prosecutors and police “‘try” 
their cases in the press, and defendants 
suffer. 


This happens every day. A district 
attorney announces that someone has 
been arrested and has “confessed.” We 
are told in detail how the crime was 
committed, how the “clues” put the 
police on the trail of the accused, what 
his motives were. Officials compete 
with one another in trying to show the 
voters how well they are doing their 
job. The defendant's side of the story 
gets no attention—unless his lawyer de- 
cides to issue statements of his own. 
Then the case is tried in the news- 
papers long before it reaches court. 

The press cannot be blamed for this. 
Its job is to report what responsible 
officials do and say, The bar should 
take a stand. Recently U. S. Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr., said that 
bar and press should cooperate in de- 
veloping rules for protecting the rights 
of defendants. The American Bar As- 
sociation is studying a proposal apply- 
ing to lawyers. It would provide that 
releases to the press by lawyers in 
civil or criminal cases be condemned as 
unprofessional conduct. 


4, The press has performed notable 
public service in seeing that justice is 
done. Far from being restricted, it should 
be encouraged. 


The history of the American press 
is full of such crusades. The New York 
Times exposed the notorious Tweed 
ring in the 1870's. The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch has exposed voting scandals. 
The New York World-Telegram & Sun 
recently helped reveal a false convic- 
tion for murder. The press hammered 
at crime on the New York waterfront 
until the Government acted. 

We hear much about the rigid British 
curbs on press treatment of criminal 
cases. But Britain has much less crime 
than we do. And maybe it could use 
a dose of American journalistic enter- 
prise. In the notorious Christie case re- 
cently, a man confessed to six murders. 
Another man had already been exe- 
cuted for two of them. An enterprising 
newspaper, might have prevented that 
miscarriage of justice. 

Mr. Burch of the Chicago Daily 


News says: “It has never been a usurpa- 
tion of anything for a citizen to holler 
‘stop thief’ when he sees a pocket being 
picked. . . . We mean to keep on hol- 
lering.” 





YES! 


1. The rights of defendants are a hall- 
mark of Anglo-Saxon justice. We should 
protect them as carefully as the British 
do. 


Consider what is supposed to happen 
in a court of justice. A man is charged 
with a specific crime. Evidence is re- 
stricted—no hearsay, no, irrelevancies, 
no opinion, no reference to past con- 
victions. 

But in the press one often finds all 
these. And jurors read, although judges 
tell them not to read about the cases 
they are hearing. As Federal Judge 
Simon F. Rifkind once wrote, he might 
as well “ask Katherine Hepburn not to 
read her press notices following an 
opening night.” 

Justice Felix Frankfurter of the Su- 
preme Court has said: “Freedom of the 
press is not an end in itself, but a 
means to the end of a good society . . . 
The right to influence jurors is no 
more freedom of speech than stuffing 
a ballot box is an exercise of the right 
to vote.” 

The British system zealously protects 
the rights of defendants—and of the 
prosecution as well. The British press 
is permitted to report only the fact 
of an arrest, the charge, and the next 
legal step. During the trial newspapers 
may report only the official proceedings 
—no comment, no independent investi- 
gations, no speculation. Violators are 
swiftly punished. Some years ago a 
British editor was jailed for three 
months and his paper fined 10,000 
pounds for describing how an arrested 
man committed a murder and charging 
him with others. 

To safeguard the defendant’s rights, 
the U. S. press should refrain from pub- 
lishing (1) a criminal’s record; (2) the 
prosecutor’s pre-trial statements; (3) 
alleged “confessions”; (4) opinions as 
to guilt while the trial is in progress; 
(5) predictions of what witnesses will 
say; (6) comments on whether they 
should be believed; (7) reports of testi- 
mony excluded by the judge. 


2. The press sensationalizes justice. It 
turns our courts into circuses. 


A court of law should provide a 
calm, unemotional judgment on _ the 
evidence. The defendant’s liberty or 
life may be at stake. But when the 
press is given free rein it is swayed 
by popular passions. Often it fans the 
flames. The emotion is felt in the court- 
room. Judges and jurors are human. 
They are influenced by it. 

Professor Edwin Borchard of Yale 
reported on fourteen cases in which 
innocent persons had been convicted 
and said public opinion had been 


“moved by revenge to demand a sacri- 
fice.” After the sensational Leopold. 
Loeb murder case in the 1920's the 
Chicago Tribune lashed out at “a pub- 


lic show . . . journalistic lynch law , ; , 
mob appeal.” 


3. A judge should be master in his 
own courtroom. He can impose restric. 
tions and still give the defendant an 
essentially “public trial.” 


The judge’s job is to see to it that a 
trial is fairly conducted. He has wide 
authority to enforce discipline and pre- 
serve the dignity of his court. He can 
clear the court of spectators if they 
are unruly. In many cases he can order 
evidence withheld from the press. 

Why, then, should a judge have to 
tolerate press behavior that under- 
mines the function of his court? The 
founding fathers never imagined that 
photographers should be allowed to 
set off flashbulbs in a witness’s face 
while he was on the stand. They never 
supposed that the judge should have 
to tolerate remarks to the jury by the 
spectators. He should, therefore, have 
some way of preventing indirect re- 
marks to the jury through the press. 

We must not be misled about the 
meaning of a “public trial.” It is meant 
to insure that the charges and the trial 
are matters of public record. It does 
not mean that every trial must be held 
in Yankee Stadium. 


4. Restrictions on press ‘coverage of 
the courts would not infringe on freedom 
of the press. The press is limited in 
many ways. 


The newspapers always cry “freedom 
of the press!” when their methods are 
criticized. The writers of the Consti- 
tution did not intend to give the press 
complete license to do whatever it 
pleased. 

Thus a newspaper and its editors 
can be sued if they print an untruth. 
They can be prosecuted if they print 
obscenity. Like anyone else, they can 
be called to account if they obtain 
illegally and publish secrets that are 
vital to the national] security. 

In such matters the press generally 
polices itself. It is up to responsible 
newspapers to police themselves in the 
way they deal with court trials. Judge 
Francis L. Valente of New York re 
cently told newsmen they. were opet 
to the charge that the “law of the 
jungle rules your court reporting.” He 
added: 

“The United States press has a respon- 
sibility and admittedly owes a duty to 
the public. Who is to define that duty, 
fix the rules and- enforce them? In keep- 
ing with our basic concepts of free 
dom of the press, the answer is ob- 
vious. The press should regulate itself 
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The Free World 
Welcomes Back Germany 


Germany’s manpower—without German militarism— 


is enlisted in the defense of Western Europe 


Given: Germany, a strong, industrial 
country in the center of Europe, a 
country with a bad, militaristic “past.” 

To Find: A way to enlist Germany 
in the defense of Western Europe, 
without at the same time reviving Ger- 
man militarism. 

This is the problem that has per- 
plexed Western diplomats for the past 
half-dozen years. Today, the German 
problem is nearing solution. The next 
few weeks will be decisive weeks for 
Germany and Western Europe. 

Since the end of World War II, 
Allied relations with Germany haye 
gone through several stages. 

In 1945, following the unconditional 
surrender of Nazi Germany, the West- 
ern Allies and Soviet Russia agreed to 
divide Germany into American, British, 
French, and Soviet occupation zones. 

The over-all program of the Allies at 
the time may be expressed in three 
“D’s”-to denazify, to democratize, and 
to demilitarize the country. 

They aimed to rid Germany of the 
Nazis, to transform her into a peace- 
loving democracy, and to make it im- 
possible for her to wage war again. 

This was what the Western Allies 
had in mind. Soviet Russia, however, 
had her own ideas. What she wanted 
was to communize Germany, transform 
Germany into a Soviet satellite state. 

Accordingly, Soviet Russia refused to 
cooperate with the *Western Allies. In 
her own zone of Germany, she set up 
a puppet regime, run by Communists. 


The “Great Divide” 


In the next few years, many efforts 
were made by the Western Allies to 
write a peace treaty with all Germany. 
But these efforts bogged down because 
of Soviet Russia’s opposition. 

Consequently, in 1949, the United 
States, Britain, and France decided to 
permit the Germans in their three zones 
of occupation to form a democratic 
government. 

Ever since then there have been two 

anys, each with its own govern- 
Ment. 

One, in Eastern Germany, is a Soviet 

tutellite, ‘propped up by the bayonets 


of the Reds Army—the so-called “Ger- 
man Democratic Republic.” 

How the people feel about their 
Communist rulers was shown in the 
summer of 1953. All of Soviet-domi- 
nated East Germany was rocked by a 
series of anti-Red riots. It took Soviet 
tanks to crush the uprising. 

The other Germany—in the Western 
part of the country—is the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, with a freely 
elected democratic government. 

The Iron Curtain, the boundary be- 
tween freedom and_ slavery, runs 
through the territory of Germany. It is 
in defeated and divided Germany— 
across a narrow strip of no man’s land— 
that East and West face each other, 
with poised guns. 

This artificial partitioning of the 
country is deeply resented by the Ger- 
man people. All Germans—both in East 
and West Germany—passionately long 
for the reunification of their homeland. 
They are willing to pay any price for it, 
except the price demanded by the Rus- 
sians—unification of Germany under 
Communist control. 


Rise and Fall of EDC 


Meanwhile, the East-West cold war 
was getting steadily colder. First came 
the Soviet attempt — in 1948-49 — to 
starve West Berlin into submission and 
force the Western Allies to quit the 
city. The Russians clamped down a 
blockade on Berlin that lasted nearly a 
year. The blockade was broken finally 
by the spectacular “air-lift” carried out 
by the United States and Britain. Mil- 
lions of tons of food and fuel were 
transported into Berlin by plane. 

Next came the Communist aggres- 
sion in Korea, in June 1950—the first 
“hot war” between the East and the 
West. 

These two events aroused the West- 
ern Allies. They feared that the Reds 
might be tempted to repeat in divided 
Germany what they did in divided 
Korea. 

But the sad truth was that the West- 
ern democracies did not have enough 
manpower to counter Soviet Russia’s 
175 divisions. (A Soviet division con- 
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Held by Apron Strings 


sists of about 10,000 men.) It boiled 
down to a matter of simple arithmetic. 
West Germany, alone, has a population 
of 51,500,000. It is larger than the 
population of all France. Military ana- 
lysts were agreed that the defense of 
Western Europe.against Communist ag- 
gression was utterly inconceivable with- 
out the help of West Germany. The 
Western democracies sorely needed 
German manpower. 

The question, then, was how German 
manpower could be used in Western 
Europe’s defense without building up 
the menace of German aggression. 
France, twice invaded by her German 
neighbors, was wary of re-arming Ger- 
many. 

Oddly enough, it was France herself 
that came up with the answer. In Oc- 
tober, 1950, the French government 
proposed a plan, which has since be- 
come known as the European Defense 
Community (EDC) treaty. 

Under the provisions of the EDC 
treaty, there was to be no German na- 
tional army, no German General Staff. 
Instead, a unified European Army was 
to be created, composed of troops from 
six continental countries—France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg. 

These troops were to serve under one 
flag, wear identical uniforms, and use 
identical weapons. The European Army 
was to be under the command of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


(NATO), to which the six EDC coun- 
tries (except West Germany) belonged. 

The EDC treaty was signed by all 
the six participating countries in May, 
1952. Since then four of them (West 
Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
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and Luxembourg) have ratified the 
treaty, and a fifth country (Italy) was 
expected soon to follow suit. 

Thus the only thing needed to put 
EDC into effect was ratification by the 
French. But on August 30 of this year, 
the French National Assembly scuttled 
EDC by a vote of 319 to 264. And that 
brings us to the crucial, and possibly 
closing, phase in the German story. 


Nine-Nation Treaty 


France’s allies were frankly disap- 
pointed by her rejection of the EDC 
treaty. But they did not waste much 
time sulking. They promptly set to 
work to find a substitute for EDC. 

Early this month, the top statesmen 
of nine nations went into a huddle and 
came up with a solution—a solution that 
proved acceptable to both the French 
and the Germans. 

West Germany is to be granted sov- 
ereignty (independence) and is to be 


allowed to rearm, under a strict system: 


of controls. 

This was the decision of a_nine- 
nation conference held in London from 
September 28 to October 3. The con- 
ference was attended by the foreign 
ministers of the U. S., Britain, France, 


Canada, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, 

the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. 
The major results of this historic con- 

ference may be summarized as follows: 
1. West Germany is to be admitted 
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to membership in NATO-—the 14-nation 
Atlantic defense alliance. 

NATO’s Council was scheduled to 
meet on October 22 to tnvite West Ger- 
many to join. A unanimous vote of the 
14 members is required, but no “hitch” 
was expected on that score. 

2. The Brussels Treaty Organization 
(BRUTO) is to be enlarged to include 
West Germany and Italy. The Brussels 
pact, signed in 1948, linked Britain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg in a military, economic, 
and cultural union. 

BRUTO is to determine the size of 
Gérmany’s defense contribution. It is 
an open secret, however, that West 
Germany will be permitted an army of 
12 divisions. In addition, West Ger- 
many is to be allowed a tactical air 
force of about 1,000 planes, and a 
small navy for coastal defense. 

3. The U. S., Britain, and France 
promised to end the occupation of Ger- 
many “as soon as possible,” thus restor- 
ing German sovereignty. (In West Ber- 
lin, Allied occupation will continue. ) 

4. West Germany promised to follow 
the non-aggression policy of the United 
Nations. She pledged not to resort to 
force to achieve the reunification of di- 
vided Germany. 

5. West Germany also pledged not 
to manufacture “a-b-c” (atomic, bio- 
logical, and chemical) weapons; guided 
missiles; large submarines; bombers. 
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Adapted from New York Times map 


The Iron Curtain splits Germany in two. Population and area charts on right. 








6. In the view of many observers, 
the most momentous development that 
grew out of the nine-nation conference 
was Britain’s pledge to keep troops on 
the European continent so long as it js 
desired by the BRUTO powers. This 
reverses a 300-year-old British policy of 
“aloofness” toward Europe. 

7. On behalf of the United States, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
promised to ask the President to con- 
tinue to maintain American armed 
forces in Europe “while a threat to that 
area exists.” 


Two Decisive Tests 

The agreement is officially called 
“The Final Act of the Nine-Power Con- 
ference.” It was signed on October 3 in 
London. Before it comes into force, it 
has to be ratified by the parliaments of 
the nine nations. 

The first test came within a few days, 
On October 7, the Bundestag (the low- 
er house of the West German parlia- 
ment) ‘approved the agreement by an 
overwhelming majority. This was a so- 
called “vote in principle’—to show how 
the members of the Bundestag feel 
about the nine-nation agreement. The 
vote on ratification will come later, 
There is little doubt that the Bundestag 
will give it a final “O.K.” 

Then, on October 12, came the sec- 
ond (and even more decisive) test of 
the nine-nation agreement—the vote in 
the French National Assembly. 

The French National Assembly up- 
held the agreement by a vote of 350 
to 113, with 152 of its members not 
voting. Nearly all the “No” votes came 
from the Communists. This, too, was a 
preliminary vote. But it is almost cer- 
tain that the French will approve the 
agreement when it comes up for final 
ratification. 

It is a foregone conclusion, too, that 
the nine-nation agreement will also be 
approved by the remaining seven cour- 
tries. 

Thus, nine years after the defeat of 
Nazi Germany, a New Germany—den- 
ocratic and peace-loving—is welcomed 
into the family of free nations. 

Can the New Germany be trusted to 
remain democratic: and peace- -loving? 
That’s the “calculated risk” the free 
world takes. 
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Will He Pull Out a Rabbit or a Donkey? 


HE 1954 Congressional race is in 

the home stretch. 

All over the country, the experts are 
saying the same thing—“It’s going to be 
close.” 

At stake are the 435 seats in the 
House of Representatives, and 39 seats 
in the Senate. 

If the Republicans win, President 
Eisenhower will be dealing for the next 
two years with Congressional leaders of 
his own party. 

If the Democrats win, they will “or- 
ganize” the House and Senate. The 
chairmen of all committees will then be 
Democrats. 

But both parties are thinking beyond 
immediate control of the Eighty-fourth 
Congress. They are thinking of 1956 
and the next Presidential election. Only 
once has a party in power lost control 
of Congress in a midterm election and 
not lost the White House in the next 
Presidential election. That happened in 
1948, when Harry S. Truman was re- 
elected after the Democrats had lost 
both the House and Senate in 1946. 

The Republicans say they have been 
“running scared.” These are the reasons 
for their fears: 

First, the Republicans are scared be- 
cause of history. The party in power 
normally loses seats in a midterm elec- 
tion. The average loss since 1902 has 
been 42 House seats and four Senate 
seats. (See page 15.) 

Second, the Republicans are scared 
because of their present narrow margins 
in both Houses. Usually the party in 
power has enough cushion to absorb 
midterm losses. This was true even 
when the Republicans lost 75 House 
seats in 1922 and.the Democrats lost 71 
in 1938, But the Republican margin to- 
day is tissue-paper thin—only three 
seats in the House, and only two in the 





Senate. And the South is traditionally 
Democratic. This means that the Demo- 
crats have an edge even before they 
start to campaign. 

Third, the Republicans are scared be- 
cause of reports showing voter apathy. 
Much of the vote in a Congressional 
election is provided by the party “regu- 
lars”—the hard core which sticks by the 
party through thick and thin. 

However, most experts agree that the 
Republican hard core is smaller than 
the Democratic. To win, the Republi- 
cans need the help of “disaffected Dem- 
ocrats”’—those who are “sore” or “fed 
up” for one reason or another—and the 
help of the independents, who have 
tended over the past 22 years to vote 
Democratic rather than Republican. It 
is estimated that in 1952 the independ- 
ents accounted for 12 per cent and the 
“disaffected Democrats” for 10 per cent 
of President Eisenhower’s 34,000,000 
votes. 

Therefore, Republican leaders were 
deeply disturbed a month ago. Reports 
began coming in that there was wide- 
spread apathy among the two groups 
that supplied the margin of victory two 
years ago. They felt that only one man 
could get this vote out—the man who 
had turned the trick before, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. They urged ‘the President 
to put his full weight into the_cam- 
paign. 

This brought up the whole question 
of a President’s role in a Congressional 
campaign—a question on which the 
President has strong opinions. 


The President's Role 


There has always been a good deal 
of ‘argument among professional poli- 
ticians over how a President should 
conduct himself in a midterm election. 

In 1918, Woodrow Wilson asked the 


The Campaign... 
Issues and Men 


Some key issues and key contests 


in the 1954 Congressional campaign 


voters to return a Democratic Congiess. 
He strongly implied that this was neces- 
sary to the war effort and to a successful 
peace treaty. The voters ignored his re- 
quest. Ever since, some politicians have 
said the people tend to resent a Presi- 
dent’s blanket endorsement of all his 
party’s candidates. 

In 1946, Harry S. Truman went 
barnstorming across the country in a 
vote-getting campaign. The Democrats 
lost both Houses. 

A year ago President Eisenhower 
stated that he would not go across the 
country campaigning for individual Re- 
publican candidates. His job, he said, 
was to get a program passed which 
would serve as an “umbrella” for the 
party. In the campaign, he would ex- 
plain that program and extol it. 

Some Republican politicians, brought 
up in the atmosphere of tough party 
wars, disapproved of the President’s 
“above-the-battle” attitude. But they 
became worried when all through Sep- 
tember and the first week in October, 
the President made only one political 
speech—in Los Angeles on Septem- 
ber 23. 

Finally the President stepped in. On 
October 8 he went to the people in the 
largest TV network ever strung together 
for a political speech. Since then he has 
made two more political broadcasts. On 
November 1 he will make the custom- 
ary election eve broadcast. 

In these speeches the President has 
taken a leaf from Woodrow Wilson’s 
book. He has told the voters—“regard- 
less of party”—to give him a Republican 
Congress. He has based his plea on two 
arguments: 

First, that his program is only half 
enacted. “Many things,” he said, “need 
to be done.” 

Second, that when the President is of 
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one party and Congress is controlled by 
the other, then politics “runs riot” and 
“the public good goes begging.” He 
said: “You just can’t have one car with 
two drivers . . . and expect to end up 
anywhere but in the ditch.” 

The Democrats have vigorously de- 
nied the President’s contentions. Adlai 
E. Stevenson answered the President in 
these words: 

“The sober fact, of course, is that 
when the President denounces the 
Democrats as enemies of his program 
he must know that on many key meas- 
ures—foreign trade, housing, health, the 
conduct of foreign relations—the Demo- 
crats were far better supporters than 
the Republicans.” 

This is a campaign such as the coun- 
try has not seen for many years. For the 
first time since 1938, foreign policy is 
not a major issue—at least not in the 
minds of the voters. 

Foreign policy is not a major pre- 
occupation for three reasons: 

First, there is peace in Korea. 

Second, the Administration and the 
Democrats are largely agreed on Euro- 
pean policy. 

Third, both parties prefer not to talk 
much about policy in Asia. The Repub- 
licans cannot use the charge—which was 
so powerful in 1952—that the Demo- 
crats “lost China.” The Democrats 
would retort that the Republicans “lost 
Indo-China.” 





The issues which. are foremost are 
local issues, and all of them touch “the 
pocket book nerve’—taxes, prices, 
wages, employment, aid for farmers, 
public power development. 

This is the background of the key 
issues, and what the leaders of both 
parties are saying: 


The Issue of Taxes 


Last January the excess profits tax on 
business, passed in 1950, expired. This 
tax cut amounted to $2,000,000,000. 

At the same time, the 11 per cent 
increase in individual income taxes that 
was voted in 1951 also expired. This 
cut amounted to $3,000,000,000. 

Then in April—over the objection of 
the Administration—Congress reduced 
excise taxes on jewelry, furs, cosmetics, 
luggage, theatre admissions and other 
“luxuries.” This cut amounted to 
$1,000,000,000. 

Finally, before it adjourned, Con- 
gress passed an omnibus tax revision 
bill. It gave larger deductions for retired 
people, for medical expenses, for chil- 
dren in college, for working mothers 
with dependent children. It also gave 
industry a faster write-off of deprecia- 
tion allowances for new plant and equip- 
ment. And it permitted stockholders in 
corporations to deduct from their tax bill 
4 per cent of their income from divi- 
dends. The total tax cut in this bill 
amounted to $1,400,000,000. 








SHADING INDICATES THE PROPORTION 
OF REPUBLICANS AND DEMOCRATS 
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THE NUMBERS INDICATE THE NUMBER 
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The geography of American politics—The Republican margin is narrow: three seats in the House, only two in the Senate. 


The Republicans point to this record 
as a fulfillment of their promise to cy 
taxes. They claim these cuts were made 
possible by fulfilling other promises—t 
cut Government spending. President 
Eisenhower has said: 

“In twenty months, this Administra. 
tion and the Republican-led Congres 
cut our Government’s costs by $11,000. 
000,000, and, at last, we have a tax cut, 
Taxes were cut by $7,400,000,000, the 
largest tax cut in the history of this 
nation. It brings benefits to ever 
family... .” 

The Republicans argue that the cuts 
for individuals benefit hardship cases 
chiefly. And the cuts for corporations 
and stockholders, they say, will stimu. 
late investment in new _ production, 
“Production,” said Treasury Secretary 
George M. Humphrey, “is the goose 
that lays the golden eggs” and makes 
jobs. 

The Democrats take sharp exception 
to these arguments. They hold that the 
tax cuts, together with a drop in ta 
income resulting from a decline in bus- 
ness, will produce a heavy deficit in the 
budget. That deficit is now estimated at 
$4,700,000,000 as compared to last 
January’s estimate of $2,900,000,000. 

But the chief attack of the Demo. 
crats is directed against the omnibus 
bill. They claim that this is a “rich man’s 
tax bill.” They claim that “only eight 
per cent of American families” have 
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income from stocks. Adlai Stevenson 
has said of the present tax program: 

“Seventy-three cents of the tax-cut 
dollar goes to corporations, 18 cents to 
families whose incomes are above $5,000 
—and 9 cents to 80 per cent of the na- 
tion’s taxpayers.” 

The Democrats argue that the way to 


stimulate the economy is to provide 


more purchasing power. Therefore, they 
attack the Republicans for voting down 
a Democratic proposal to raise the per- 
sonal income tax exemptions from $600 
to $700 for each dependent. 

However, the tax issue would prob- 
ably not be so hot if it were not for the 
present state of the economy. 


The Nation’s Economy 


The economy does not present a uni- 
form picture. It has rosy spots and dark 
shadows. 

On the one hand, some of the key 
“economic indicators” show signs of 
business health and public confidence. 
Retail sales are holding up well. And 
the construction industry is booming 
along at record levels. 

On the other hand, steel production 
is running about 78 per cent of capac- 
ity. Carloadings are down considerably 
from last year. Industrial production is 
down about 10 per cent. Corporate 
profits in the first half of 1954 were 
down 20 per cent from the same period 
in 1958—which means an annual drop 
of $7,000,000,000 to $8,000,000,000. 

But the hottest figure politically is un- 
employment. It now stands at 3,100,000 
-a rise of two million over the past 
year. 

The Republicans argue that the econ- 
omy went through a “period of readjust- 
ment” following the Korean truce. In 
addition, many ex-servicemen had to 
be absorbed as workers. Now it has 
“stabilized” at a high level. At the pres- 
ent rate, they say, the United States will 
enjoy this year “the second best year” 
in peacetime history. 

President Eisenhower has scored those 
“professional pessimists” in the Demo- 
cratic party—he referred particularly to 
Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois—who 
last spring predicted “economic col- 
lapse.” At the same time, he has shown 
himself aware of the political dynamite 
in the spots of unemployment. He has 
said: 

“I am keenly aware that in some 
American localities, dislocations and 
hardships do exist. They are the in- 
escapable aftermaths of war and infla- 
tion.” 

The Democrats are tossing the Re- 
publican words back. They hold that it 
is not good enough to be “stabilized” in 
one place. The economy, they maintain, 
must expand to absorb the 500,000 to 
700,000 new workers entering the labor 
market each vear. 








Furthermore, contend the Democrats, 
if long lay-offs were counted as unem- 
ployment, then the unemployed figure 
would be nearer five million. And they 
say that cutbacks in the work week and 
overtime have reduced take-home pay 
for millions of employed workers. 

Actually, unemployment is less now 
than it was in early 1950 before the 
Korean war started. But the Republi- 
cans were appalled—and the Democrats 
overjoyed—when Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson just three weeks be- 
fore election pulled what most observers 
regarded as “a boner.” Mr. Wilson told 
reporters in Detroit—where there is con- 
siderable unemployment—that he had 
“a lot of sympathy” for the jobless. 
Then, referring to unemployed young 
men who would not leave home to find 
jobs elsewhere, he added: 

“I’ve always liked bird dogs better 
than kennel-fed dogs myself—you know, 
one who'll get out and hunt for food, 
rather than sit . . . and yell.” 

The Democrats and many labor lead- 
ers attacked Mr. Wilson. Some Demo- 
cratic candidates demanded that he be 
fired. The President replied he had 
never found Mr. Wilson “in the slight- 
est degree indifferent to human misfor- 
tune.” 

Many observers believe that the issue 
of unemployment might determine con- 
trol of the House at least. Many of the 
“labor surplus” areas are in districts in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, 
and Indiana. 

The Republicans are doubly worried 
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because many farmers, too, are con- 
cerned over the decline in their income. 


The Farm Issue 


Over the last two years of the Tru- 
man Administration and the first two of 
the Eisenhower Administration, most 
farm prices have been falling. At the 
same time, the prices the farmer pays— 
for his equipment, labor, interest on his 
mortgage—have remained steady. He is 
being caught in a squeeze. For example, 
farm prices are now about 15 per cent 
below the 1952 average, but his costs 
have dropped only 3 per cent. Further- 
more, there has been a drop in retail 
food prices of about only 1 per cent. 

This situation has heated the debate 
over the Administration’s flexible price 
support system—the chief plank in the 
farm program it pushed through Con- 
gress this summer. 

For over ten years, the Government 
has set price supports on wheat, corn, 
cotton, peanuts, rice, and tobacco at 90 
per cent of parity. (Parity is a theoreti- 
cal figure which would give the farmer 
a fair return on his produce in relation 
to his costs.) If the market price goes 
below the support price, the farmer can 
sell his crop to the Government, which 
stores it. 

Under the Eisenhower program, sup- 
port prices on all but tobacco will be 
put on a flexible basis—from 82.5 to 90 
per cent of parity. The support price 
will be lowered in time of glut to dis- 
courage overproduction, and raised 
when the Government wants to stimu- 
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late production. The Administration has 
also lowered supports on dairy products 
from 90 to 75 per cent of parity. 

The Administration defends the flex- 
ible system on these grounds: 

It maintains that high, rigid price 
supports encouraged surpluses, and_ that 
the taxpayer had to pay the difference 
between the market price and the sup- 
port price. The storage bill alone was 
running $700,000 a day. It argues that 
high supports were an outright subsidy. 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson main- 
tains they should be used primarily as 
“disaster insurance.” 

The Administration also contends that 
these support prices have kept con- 
sumer prices abnormally high, and thus 
prevented the operation of a “free mar- 
ket place.” Under a flexible program, 
the President has said, the law of supply 
and demand will have a chance to oper- 
ate. Farmers will eventually get 100 per 
cent of parity “in the market place.” 

The President has said that his farm 
program will stop the decline in farm 
income and “promote lasting farm pros- 
perity.” 

The Democrats contend that the flex- 
ible program will only drop prices far- 
ther and faster. They deny that supports 
have kept prices up, and point to the 
steady decline. 

Adlai Stevenson has said: “The price 
of bread increased 23 per cent while 
the price of wheat was going down 32 
per cent.” 

What effect the farm issue will have 
on a Congressional election is hard to 
predict because the picture is so varied. 
For example, the wheat growers in 
Minnesota want high supports. But 
Minnesota turkey farmers, who must 
buy grain, want low supports. Again, 
the Iowa corn growers want high sup- 
ports. But northern Illinois farmers who 
run “feeder lots” to fatten cattle like 
low supports on grain. 

There is another big question. Many 
Republican Congressmen voted against 
the Administration’s farm program. 
Therefore, they are unlikely to suffer. 
Some Republican Senators up for re- 
election also protected themselves in 
the same way. 

In some parts of the West and North- 
west, however, the farmers are also 
aroused by the issue of public power. 


Issue of Public Power 


During the 1952 campaign, General 
Eisenhower made plain that he thought 
the Federal Government had gone too 
far in developing and distributing elec- 
tric power. He has called the Tennessee 
Valley Authority an example of “creep- 
ing socialism.” 

The Administration’s policy calls for 
“cooperative effort” in developing the 
river valleys of the West. It believes 
that the Federal Government should be 
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Leading the Political Parade 


responsible for flood control, navigation, 
and irrigation. However, the local com- 
munities or private enterprise should 
have the primary responsibility for 
power. 

During the campaign, President 
Eisenhower defended this policy when 
he dedicated the McNary Dam on the 
Columbia River, which was started 
under the Roosevelt Administration. He 
said that his Administration would con- 
tinue to give aid on projects too large 
to be handled by private enterprise or 
local government, but not where these 
could “shoulder the burden.” “Monop- 
oly is always potentially dangerous to 
freedom,” he said, “even when monop- 
oly is exercised by government.” 

The Democrats have played on the 
fears of residents in the Northwest that 
the Eisenhower program will mean an 
end to cheap power through local co- 
operatives. They have charged that the 
Republican policy means a “dim out” 
of public power and a “giveaway” to 
the “private power trusts.” 


Key Senate Contests 


You will enjoy the excitement of elec- 
tion night much more keenly if you 
know where the crucial contests are. 

Obviously only the experts can keep 
track of the 95 marginal seats—46 held 
by Democrats, 48 by Republicans, 1 by 
an Independent—in the House. But it is 
easy to keep in mind the Senate con- 
tests which are nip and tuck. These are 
the states and the contestants: 

Illinois. Democratic Senator Paul 
Douglas, a former economics professor, 
is being challengéd by Joseph T. Meek, 
an official of the Illinois Retail Mer- 
chants Association. Meek has never run 
for office, but is well-known by small- 
town merchants. Early reports had him 
ahead but Senator Douglas is said to 
be gaining in districts with high un- 
employment. 

Idaho. Former Democratic Senator 
Glenn Taylor, who was Henry Wallace’s 
running mate on the Progressive ticket 








in 1948, is back in the Democratic 
party. He is trying for a comeback 
against Senator Henry C. Dworshak. 
Public power is an issue: 

Wyoming. Former Democratic Sen- 
ator Joseph C. Mahoney, defeated two 
years ago, is pitted against Rep. Wil- 
liam H. Harrison for the seat left vacant 
by the death of Democrat Lester Hunt. 
Big issues: farm and public power. 

Nevada. At the death of Democret 
Pat McCarran five weeks ago, the Re- 
publican Governor tried to appoint a 
Republican for the two-year unexpired 
term. The Nevada Supreme Court ruled 
there had to be an,election. The con- 
testants are Republican Ernest S. Brown, 
a political newcomer, and Alan Bible, a 
protege of Senator McCarran. 

Oregon. The issue of public power 
has Republican Senator Guy Cordon 
out campaigning hard for the first time 
since he entered politics forty years ago. 
The Democratic challenger is Richard 
L. Neuberger, a magazine writer. Sena- 
tor Wayne L. Morse, an Independent 
who bolted the Republicans in 1952, is 
supporting Neuberger. 

Iowa. This is a normally Republican 
state, but Democratic Senator Guy 
Gillette has been elected three times, 
He favors high, rigid price supports. 
Rep. Thomas Martin is trying to unseat 
him. The declining price of hogs may 
be the big factor. 

Kentucky. Former Senator and Vice 
President Alben Barkley at 76 is on the 
comeback trail against Senator Sherman 
Cooper, one of the original Eisenhower 
supporters. Senator Cooper opposed the 
Administration on public power—the 
T. V. A. is a big issue in Kentucky—but 
he is reported nevertheless to be having 
a tough fight. 

Ohio. Rep. George A. Bender is 
trying to get the late Senator Taft's 
seat, which has been filled since his 
death by Democrat Thomas A. Burke, 
former Cleveland mayor. Bender is 
strong in rural and small town areas, 
but Burke has a large following in 
Cleveland. The big issues here are farm 
policy and unemployment. 

New Jersey. At the outset, Clifford 
Case, a staunch Eisenhower supporter 
and former Congressman, was given a 
very good chance of beating Rep. 
Charles A. Howell. But conservative 
Republicans have failed to support him. 
Unemployment has figured in the cam- 
paign. 

Weighing all the factors—the pattem 
of mid-term elections, the sharp local 
issues, the apathy—many observers have 
been giving the Democrats a better 
than average chance of capturing both 
houses. But the prophets have often 
been wrong before, and the popularity 
and prestige of the President are factors 
that may prove decisive in determining 
the final election results. 
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EXT Tuesday the American people 
will go to their polling places to 
ballot for a new Congress. 

This is what is called a “midterm” or 
“off-year” election. There is no Presi- 
dent to be elected this year, and the 
election comes in the middle of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s four-year term. Of 
course, there are also Congressional 
elections in the same years as the Presi- 
dential (1952, 1956, etc.). But in the in- 
between even-numbered years (1950, 
1954), a Congress is elected without 
the simultaneous election of a national 
ticket. 

Two results have flowed historically 
from this condition: (a) The number of 
people who register and vote in off-year 
e'ections is lower than in Presidential 
years. (b) The number of Congressmen 
elected by the party in power at Wash- 
ington is usually lower than in Presi- 
dential years. And sometimes the ebb- 
ing of the political tide is so strong that 
the Administration party has lost con- 
trol of Congress. Blame it on human 
nature, if you like, or just “politics.” 
But that is what happens. 

The chart on this page shows that 
in every midterm election since 1932, 
the party in power (and usually both 
parties) lost ground from the preceding 
election in the popular vote for Con- 
gress. What this demonstrates is simply 
that Congressional elections are less in- 
teresting to most citizens than Presiden- 
tial ones. 

But if we would examine the actual 
division of seats in Congress, we would 
find that, even as far back as*1918, the 
party in power almost invariably lost 
seats in both House and Senate in the 
midterm elections. 
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HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


The Even-Numbered Years 


The- one exception was 1934, the 
middle of Franklin D. Roosevelt's first 
term. Then the New Deal tide was still 
running strongly, Roosevelt was attack- 
ing the great depression which had the 
country in its grip, and the Democrats 
gained still more seats in Congress. In 
fact, the Democratic tide kept rising 
until 1936, when Democrats held 78 
per cent of the Senate seats and 77 per 
cent of the House. In that year, Roose- 
velt won all but eight of the nation’s 
531 electoral votes from Alfred M. Lan- 
don, the Republican candidate. By 
1938, the New Deal had lost some of 
its popularity, and the Republicans re- 
gained many seats. 


What the Statistics Show 

Twice in recent history, the party in 
power at the White House has lost 
control of both houses of Congress at 
midterm elections. Once was in 1918, 
when Woodrow Wilson appealed to the 
public for a Democratic Congress to 
back up his peace policies. The voters 
rejected his plea and returned Republi- 
can majorities. The second was in 1946, 
when the Republicans won control of 
Congress midway in President Truman’s 
first term. 


But if one attempted to prove that a - 


party which lost control of Congress at 
the midterm went on to lose the Presi- 


Vote Polled by Republican and Democratic Candidates for House 


Senior Scholastic chart by Frank Ronan 
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dency itself in the following election, 
the statistics give no conclusive answer. 
In the two cases mentioned, Wilson lost 
to Harding in 1920; but Truman, al- 
though generally expected to lose to 
Dewey in 1948, fooled everybody by 
his strong campaign and election vic- 
tory. In 1930, Herbert Hoover tem- 
porarily lost control of the House and 
was deféated at the next election. 

In midterm elections, the role of na- 
tional policies and issues is naturally 
less important than in Presidential 
years, when a President in office must 
run upon his record. Thus, in Congres- 
sional and state elections, local issues 
and personalities are much more likely 
to affect the result than the party affilia- 
tion of the candidates. A Congressman 
is often judged by his constituents on 
the score of what he has done to gain 
special privileges for his district or how 
he has voted on bills that affect the 
economic interests of groups that are 
strong in his area—farmers, labor, or 
manufacturers. 

It may be said, however, that this 
year, both President Eisenhower and 
the Republican candidates for Congress 
have given the Administration’s record 
more than usual importance as a cam- 
paign issue. , 

2 
Our Poor Voting Record 

The American people have a poor 

record for voting, compared with those 


‘of other democratic nations. Whereas 


the percentage of the electorate which 
votes in Japan, France, Italy, Britain, 
Belgium, or Germany ranges from 70 
to 90 per cent, the U. S. seldom turns 
out more than 55 per cent, even in 
Presidential years. When 61,679,882 
citizens voted in the Eisenhower-Stev- 
enson election of 1952, or about 63 per 
cent of the qualified voters, it was con- 


sidered a great record. But in midterm 


elections, the total popular vote for 
Congressional candidates has never ex- 
ceeded 40,000,000. 

This is no credit to the judgment or 
citizenship of the American people. 
What happens in Congress in these 
crucial times vitally affects the interests 
and welfare of every man, woman, and 
child in the nation—not to mention the 
fate of the whole world. In a democ- 
racy, no election is ever unimportant. 

Students of America, let us swear a 
solemn oath that when our turn comes, 
we will vote every chance we get! 

—KENNETH M. GouLp 











The rulers of the two largest Com- 
munist countries—Soviet Russia and 
Red China—announced the signing 
of a new agreement. 

The principal provision in the 
agreement concerns Port Arthur, the 
ice-free naval base in Chinese Man- 
churia. Soviet Russia agreed to end 
her 10-year-old occupation of Port 
Arthur and return it by May 31, 1955, 
to the Chinese. 

The Soviets had moved into Port 
Arthur in 1945, at the end of World 
War II. In February, 1950, after the 
Communists gained control of China, 
Russia promised to evacuate the na- 
val base by the “end of 1952.” 

But, in September, 1952, the Chi- 
nese Red regime “invited” Soviet 
Russia to remain in Port Arthur until 
the Soviets and the Chinese Reds 
sign a peace treaty with Japan—in 
other words, indefinitely. 

Thus, in “generously” giving up 
Port Arthur to the Chinese Reds, So- 
viet Russia is now giving up some- 
thing which she had no right to have 
in the first place. The Chinese had 
used Port Arthur as a port as far back 


Russia-China Sign Pact 


as the Seventh Century. Czarist Rus- 
sia leased it from the Chinese in 
i898. The Japanese captured the na- 
val base from the Russians after a 
long siege in the Russo-Japanese war 
of 1904-05. Japan held it for 40 years, 
until the Russians took it in 1945. 

The agreement between Soviet 
Russia and Red China was negoti- 
ated in Peiping, but the text was 
released in Moscow, on October 11. 


OTHER PROVISIONS 


Following are the other provisions 
in the agreement: 

1. Soviet Russia promised to 
provide Red China with a long- 
term 920,000,000-ruble (roughly, 
$100,000,000) loan in credits and 
equipment. This is to be used in 
building “a further 15, enterprises.” 
The nature of these enterprises was 
not made known. 

2. The two countries agreed to 
construct two additional railroads 
linking China to Russia. Most of the 
existing Trans-Siberian railway is a 
single track line. Each country is to 
build the sections in its own territory. 
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FARMING CHAMPS—Highest awards of Future Farmers of America, for outstanding 
work in farming and leadership, were given these four (left to right): Gilbert 
Mattes, 19, Allen, Nebr.; Jay Wright, 20, Alamo, Nev.; Davis Henry, 21, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Burd Schantz, 20, Alburtis, Pa., who was also named Star Farmer 
of America. Future Farmers held their 27th national meeting at Kansas City, Mo. 


One line is to go from Russia's Asiatic 
city of Alma Ata, across Sinkiang, to 
eastern China. The other line, farther 
north, is to link China with Ulan 
Bator, capital of Soviet-dominated 
“Mongolian People’s Republic.” 

3. The two Red regimes pledged 
to consult each other on all questions 
affecting their mutual interest. They 
also agreed to a five-year exchange 
of scientific information. 

What’s Behind It: There is un. 
doubtedly more to the deal than the 
Communists are willing to reveal. 

Why did Soviet Russia give up 
Port Arthur? The Soviets are not usu- 
ally in the habit of giving up any- 
thing they have their hands on. What 
pressure did the Chinese Reds exert 
on their Russian comrades? Or, on 
the other hand, what price did Soviet 
Russia demand from the Chinese 
Reds? These are the questions that 
remain unanswered. 

There are, however, two note- 
worthy “clues”: 

1. In the past (the 1950 and the 
1952 pacts), it was the Chinese Reds 
who went to Moscow, cap in hand, 
to negotiate agreements. This time, 
top Soviet officials went to China. 

2. In the two previous agree- 
ments, Red China was on the giving 
end and Soviet Russia on the receiv- 
ing end. This time, it seems as if the 
roles have been reversed. The surface 
impression is that Soviet Russia got 
the short end of the deal. 

Consequently, some observers be- 
lieve that Red China is now being 
treated by Soviet Russia as an “equal’ 
(and no longer, a mere “junior part- 
ner’) in the Red alliance. 

However that may be, one thing 
seems certain. The Chinese and Rus- 
sian “comrades” have not yet fallen 
out. If there is a rift between them, it 
is not visible to the naked eye. 


Welcome, Mohammed Ali 


Uncle Sam is playing host this 
month to a valuable friend and ally 
from Asia. He is Mohammed Aili, 
the 45-year-old Prime Minister of 
Pakistan. 

Pakistan, under his capable leader- 
ship, has played an important part 
in the free world’s defense against 
Communist aggression. In recent 
months, the young Moslem country 
has signed mutual defense agree 
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ments with both the United States 
and Turkey. Pakistan is also a key 
partner in the proposed South East 
Asian defense alliance (“SEATO’”). 

The purpose of Prime Minister 
Ali’s visit to this country is to discuss 
with U.S. officials increased economic 
and military aid for Pakistan. It is re- 
liably reported that the United States 
may soon grant Pakistan another 
$40,000,000 in emergency aid. This 
will help her to overcome current 
economic difficulties. 

Congress at its last session granted 
Pakistan $20,000,000 for defense pur- 
poses. But recent catastrophic floods 
in that country, plus the drop in the 
prices of jute and cotton (Pakistan's 
chief exports) have made additional 
assistance from the U.S. very urgent. 


“| AM NOT A NEUTRAL” 


Pakistan, the Prime Minister an- 
nounced, is very eager to attract also 
private foreign capital to help de- 
velop the country’s natural resources. 

His friends describe the Prime 
Minister as a “man who talks easily 
and does not go in much for diplo- 
matic usage.” In one of his speeches 
in New York, he declared that “I am 
not a neutral, personally or politi- 
cally. The neutral has no mind of his 
own. God gave us a mind and we 
should use it to come to conclusions.” 

This was interpreted as-a criticism 
of Pakistan’s neighbor, India, which 
has been straddling the fence in the 
East-West cold war. 


NEW CONSTITUTION 


Meantime, in his homeland, the 
writing of a democratic constitution 
for Pakistan has at last been com- 
pleted. The final draft—which took 
five and a half years to write—was 
sent to the printer on October 16. 
The Constituent (i.e. constitutional ) 
Assembly will meet on October 27 to 
begin its last review of the draft. The 
constitution is expected to be 
adopted formally on December 25. 

Most of its 292 articles deal with 
laws for the administration of a 
democratic, parliamentary form of 
government. They also provide guar- 
antees for the protection of the rights 
of minority groups. Of Pakistan’s 
76,000,000 population, 11,000,000 are 
non-Moslems. 

Efforts were made to have the con- 


stitution conform with the principles , 


of the Moslem faith. The preamble, 
for example, begins with the words, 
‘In the name of Allah” (Moslem 
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name for the Supreme Being). 

Another clause provides that the 
teaching to Moslems of the Koran 
and the Sunna (Moslem holy books) 
should be made compulsory. 


Strikes Hit Two Cities 


Strikes by truckers caused trouble 
in two U.S. cities. 

For nearly a year, five of the larg- 
est department stores in Pittsburgh 
could rarely sell a mattress, a wash- 
ing machine, or a television set. 

This strange situation is the result 
of a strike by the stores’ deliverymen. 
Customers must carry home the pur- 
chases they make or have them de- 
livered by parcel post. And there is a 
limit to the size of packages that can 
be shipped parcel post. 

The strike began last November. 
The stores wanted the right to assign 
truck helpers when needed. They 
also wanted the right to use parcel 
post, express, or freight for deliveries 
at their own discretion. This was pro- 
hibited under the old contract with- 
out the union’s approval. Though the 
store offered severance pay to “help- 
ers’ who might be thrown out of 
work, the union called a strike. 

Last week, after almost a year, the 
union voted down a new peace pro- 
posal by the stores. The union still 
objected to surrendering the right to 
decide how goods would be deliv- 
ered. There was little hope that the 
strike could be settled before the 
Christmas rush. 


NEW YORK HIT 


In New York City, a strike by 
24,000 truckers (members of the AFL 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
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Olympics Get Set 


Fifteen stars of past U. S. Olympic 
teams were honored at a dinner in New 
York City. Oldest and youngest athletes 
were Lewis Tewanima, 80-year-old Hopi 
Indian, and Marine Lt. Bob Mathias, 23 
(photo left). Tewanima placed second 
in 10,000-meter run in 1912. Mathias 
was decathlon champ in 1948 and °52. 

The dinner launched a drive to raise 
$1,100,000, to enable U. S. athletes to 
take part in 1955 Pan American Games 
in Mexico City; 1955 Winter Olympics 
in Italy; 1956 Olympics in Australia. 

President Eisenhower proclaimed Oc- 
tober 16 as National Olympic Day. He 
urged Americans to support the games, 
“by which . . . fair play and justice can 
be developed among nations.” 


#q@ddddddddddddd 


sters) threatened the city’s lifeline. 

The union asked for a 25¢-an- 
hour increase in pay from every em- 
ployer with whom it had a contract. 
The maximum pay is now $2.21 an 
hour for trailer-truck drivers. 

The employers banded together in 
a solid front—an all-for-one-and-one- 
for-all agreement—in which each 
pledged not to settle with the union 
until all were in agreement. They 
offered a 10¢-an-hour pay hike. 

The union strategy was one of 
“divide and conquer.” Despite. the 
employer agreement, the union 
hoped to sign contracts on an indi- 
vidual basis with each company. This 
would bring pressure on the other 
companies to sign when their com- 
petitors began receiving supplies. 

After the first day of the strike, the 
union strategy appeared to be suc- 
cessful. Some of the largest food 
stores in the city broke the employers’ 
agreement and signed contracts on 
the union’s terms. 

The unsigned employers, however, 
promised to continue their resistance. 
They threatened a $10,000,000 dam- 
age suit against both the union and 
the food stores that had signed up. 
They charged the union with unfair 
labor practices and failure to bargain 
in good faith. They charged the food 
stores with violating their agreement 
not to sign separate contracts. 


Wind, Flood, and Rain 


Hurricanes and floods endan- 
gered much of the U.S. and Canada. 
Hurricane Hazel, the eighth of the 
season, slashed a 200-mile-wide path 
of destruction through eight states 
from the Carolinas to Canada. It top- 
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pled trees, smashed houses, tangled 
up power lines, leveled water towers. 
It left at least 146 dead, thousands 
homeless, and property damage in 
the hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Not only was Hazel the strongest 
of the season (gusts of 100 miles an 
hour), but it was also the most unpre- 
dictable. At one time, as she dawdled 
in the Caribbean early in October, 
meteorologists had all but written 
her off as finished. 

Hazel was only gathering strength, 
however, to wreak destruction . on 
Haiti and then fling herself «ashore 
at Myrtle Beach, South Carolina, 
on October 14. She continued her 
furious pace through North Carolina, 
Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and New York. She became the first 
hurricane of this century to pass west 
of New York City. 

She was still strong enough when 
she reached Toronto to be considered 
the worst storm in the city’s history. 
She buffeted Toronto with its heav- 
iest rain in half a century before 
blowing herself out in Hudson Bay. 
In the path of the hurricane, the 


Wide World photo 








swollen Ohio River went on a ram- 
page, flooding sections of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Wheeling, W.Va. 

Earlier, a three-day rainfall had 
crippled Chicago with the worst sus- 
tained drenching the city had re- 
ceived in 70 years. The Chicago 
River overflowed its banks, flooding 
the basements of many office build- 
ings. For a time it threatened to 
break into the citys water system. 


Drifts Across Pacific 


A lone American drifted from 
Peru to Samoa in 115 days. 

On June 22, William Willis, an ad- 
venturous 61-year-old New Yorker, 
set sail from Callao, Peru. His aim 
was to cross the Pacific. His “boat” 
was a raft 34 feet long, made of seven 
balsa logs. It was named Seven Little 
Sisters. His “crew” was a black cat 
and a parrot. His supplies consisted 
of wild Peruvian corn, brown sugar, 
coffee, some emergency rations, and 
a tank of water. 

Willis said he was determined to 
prove “that a lone man can conquer 
the ocean and the fury of the ele- 
ments with his bare hands and the 
most rudimentary means of naviga- 
tion.” He took along a radio with 
which he hoped to maintain contact 
with civilization, but it stopped work- 
ing on his first day out. 

Willis planned to drift with the 
Peru (or Humboldt) ocean current. 
He was retracing the route taken by 
Thor Heyerdahl and his six-man 
Kon-Tiki crew in 1947. Heyerdahl 
tried to show that centuries ago Indi- 
ans from Peru could have reached 
and settled the Polynesian islands by 
drifting westward across the Pacific 
on ocean currents. The Kon-Tiki 
proved the point by arriving on the 
Tuamotu Archipelago, near Tahiti 
—a 4,300-mile, 101-day trip. Willis 





New Dress for Nuns 


Centuries of tradition in dress have 
been set aside by a new Roman Catholic 
order of nuns in Pennsylvania. The 
Sisters of the Divine Spirit, heeding an 
appeal by Pope Pius XII, will wear the 
uniform modeled at left by Marian 
Mraz, a member of the order. 

In his appeal, Pope Pius said that 
religious vocations among women had 
dropped by half in the past 25 years. 
One reason, said the Pontiff, was the 
complicated dress worn by sisters. This 
discouraged many women from joining 
religious orders. , 





hoped he would out-do the Kon-Tiki. 
For nearly four months not a word 
was heard from the lonely voyager. 
Authorities thought he was lost. 
Then on October 14 Willis arrived 
at Pago Pago in the Samoan Islands, 
He had drifted 6,000 miles and been 
at sea 115 days. His beard reached 
to his waist. He was in good physical 
shape except for a gash on his arm, 
received in a fight with a shark. He 
was bleary-eyed from loss of sleep. 
During the voyage his water had 
given out and his stove had failed. 
He had lived by eating raw fish- 
which actually contain much water. 
Two days before landing a “mutiny” 
developed. His cat ate the parrot. 
Willis said he might continue his 


drift on to Australia. But in New York ' 


his wife hoped he would return 
home. She also said he always accom- 
plished anything he set out to do. 


IN BRIEF - 


“Keep America Beautiful.” Federal, 
state, and local governments spend an 
estimated $30,000,000 annually to clear 
the nation’s highways, beaches, and 
parks of carelessly strewn litter. A new 
organization called “Keep America 
Beautiful” has been formed to educate 
Americans to throw not even a candy 
wrapper on the streets. Twenty-three 
industries have contributed $400,000 
for an “anti-litter” campaign fund. 


Meter Trouble. In Paris, scientists 
from 34 countries adjourned the Tenth 
International Conference on Weights 
and Measures and confessed they were 
unable to decide how to define a meter 
accurately. The meter is the basis of 
the metric system. It is intended to 
represent one ten-millionth of the dis- 
tance from the pole to the equator. In 
the U.S. it is generally figured as 39.37 
inches. The intérnational standard me- 
ter is a platinum-iridium bar kept at 
0° Centigrade in Paris. Modern scien- 
tists want a more accurate definition 
but can’t apparently agree on it. 


Quick Maz 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


1. A recent visitor to the U.S. is 
(fill blank), Prime Minis- 
ter of Pakistan. 
2. Strikes of truckmen have tied up 
shipping in and department 
store deliveries in _____. (Fill 
blanks.) 
3. Port Arthur is located in (a) Soviet 
Siberia, (b) Outer Mongolia, (c) Chi- 
nese Manchuria. (Underline one.) 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. CAMPAIGN ISSUES 


A. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements place an 
“F” if it is a fact and an “O” if it is 
an opinion, 

1. As of October 27, 1954, the 
Republican party holds a ma- 
jority of the seats in both the 
House and Senate. 

2. Failure to elect a Republican 
majority in November will make 
it impossible for the Adminis- 
tration to carry out its program. 

3. The last Democratic President 
of the United States was Harry 
Truman. 

4. Republican handling of our for- 
eign affairs is on the whole 
more effective than the Demo- 
cratic record of 1945-1952. 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements place the 
number preceding the word or phrase. 
which best completes the sentence. 
__a. The next Presidential election 

will take place in 
1. 1954 
2. 1956 
3. 1958 
4. 1960 
—pb. All of the following are major 
reasons why foreign policy has 
not been vigorously debated in 
the current Congressional cam- 
paign, excent 
1. Our victory in the cold war 
has been complete 
2. There is peace in Korea 
3. There is agreement on Euro- 
pean policy 
4. Both parties have suffered 
defeats in Asia 
—c. Under the recently passed tax 
law, the tax rate on individual 
incomes has been 
1. lowered 
2. raised 
3. not affected one way or the 
other 
4. eliminated 
—d. All of the following are excise 
taxes, except taxes on 
1. goods coming into the coun- 
try 
2. luggage 
3. jewelry 
4. theatre admissions 
—e. During the past year’ figures of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
‘show that unemployment has 


1. not been a major factor in 
determining the health of the 
economy 

2. decreased sharply 

3. increased 

4. remained about the same 


ll. GERMANY 
__a. The powers occupying Germany 
today are 
1. Belgium, Luxembourg, the 
. Netherlands, and France 
2. France, Russia, Great Britain, 
and the United States 
8. France, Austria, the United 
States, and Great Britain 
4. the United States, Great 
Britain, Sweden, and France 
—pb. All of the following were major 
aims of the occupying powers 
in Germany at the end of 
World War II, except 
1. denazification 
2. industrialization 
3. democratization 
4. demilitarization 
—_c. The part of Germany that is 
larger in area and population is 
occupied by 
1. the Soviet Union 
2. the combined forces of 
France and Austria 
3. France and Great Britain 
4. the Western Allies 
__d. The German city blockaded by 
the Russians five years ago was 
1. Vienna 3. Prussia 
2. Hamburg 4. Berlin 
__e. The proposal for a European 
Defense Community treaty was 
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recently defeated by the legis- 
lature in 
1. Italy 
2. Great Britain 
8. France 
4. Western Germany 
__f. The French premier who won 


the support of parliament for a 


plan permitting Germany to re- 
arm on a limited basis is 

1. Pleven 

2. Schuman 

3. Bidault 

4. Mendes-France 


ill. READING A CHART 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not suficient informa- 
tion in the chart on which to base a 
conclusion. 

__1. The source of information for 
the statistics is the World AIl- 
manac, 

__2. There were 35 million tele- 

phones in the world in 1935. 

. The number of telephones in 
the world has increased steadily 
since 1935. . 

4. The reason for the increase in 
the number of telenhones in the 
world between 1945 and 1950 
was the increase in the avail- 
ability of raw materials at the 
end of World War II. 

__5. There were more telephones in 
the rest of the world than in the 
United States in 1950. 

__6. Between 1945 and 1950 the 
number of telephones in thé 
United States doubled. 


IV. TRIAL BY NEWSPAPER 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place an “F” 
if it is an argument for restricting the 
freedom of newspapers to report court 
trials and an “A” if it is an argument 
against it. 

__1. Judge and jury can be relied 
upon to be fair. 

__2. It is only human for judge and 
jury to be prejudiced by press 
comment. 

__3. Since freedom isn’t license, the 
First Amendment would not be 
violated. 

__4. The press helps vigorous law 
enforcement. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Bundestag (bdon’'dés.tig ) 
constituent (kédn.stit’é.ént ) 
crucial (kr60’shal ) 

electoral (é.lék’tér.al) 
electorate (é.]ék’tér.it ) 
excise (ék’siz ) 

fortitude ( fér'ti.tid ) 
Luxembourg (lik’sém.birg) 
parity (par’i.ti) 
simultaneous (si’mil.ta’né.iis ) 
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It takes a man with a memory 


to understand a Loy with a dream 





REWARD 


SADDLER’S shop smells of leath- 
A er and neat’s-foot oil and, more 
faintly, of horse. David Workman was 
a saddler; his shop smelled like that. 
Beyond the shop door the street of 
Franklin stretched—Franklin, in Mis- 
souri, in 1826. An Indian, a Sac, rancid 
with grease, face streaked with paint, 
blanket wrapped about his shoulders, 
squatted with his back against the 
building’s logs. 

Downstreet a group of hairy men in 
jeans and homespun, chattered violently 
in French, and a mountain man loung- 
ing past in greasy buckskins, Green 
River knife at belt and Kawken rifle 
across his arm, spoke his contempt. 

“Engages! Mangeurs de lard!” 

At the back of the shop a boy made 
wax ends. At the shop’s front, seated 
astride a stitching horse, Dave Work- 
man sewed a saddle skirt. 

“Got those wax ends finished?” 

The boy brought the wax ends, hung 
them from a peg, stood idly watching. 
David Workman backstitched, selected 
another wax end, twisted in the hog 
bristles that served for needles, and 
thrust them through an awl hole. 

“Hot,” he said. 

“Kind of,” the boy agreed. 

“How long you been here now?” 
Workman looked at his apprentice. 


Reprinted by permission of the author. 
Copyright 1949 by the Crowell-Collier 


Publishing Co. 


“Year.” 

“M’mmmm.” The wax end pulled in 
and out. “Sorry your maw apprenticed 
you to me?” David Workman asked. 

Frank gray eyes met Workman’s 
steadily. A foot, shod with a cowhide 
boot, rubbed embarrassedly against a 
jeans-covered leg. 

“Sometimes,” the boy said. 

“What'd you do if you weren’t my 
apprentice?” 

The gray eyes lighted. “I'd go up- 
river an’ find Mose. He’s trapping fox up 
there someplace. Or else I'd go with 
Bill to Santa Fe. They’re leavin’ out 
today.” The gray eyes became wistful. 
“Him an’ Hamilton an’ Bob.” 

“Think they'd take you?” 

“They're my brothers,” the boy be- 
gan. Then, his words slower: “Naw, I 
guess not. Maw wants me to be a law- 
yer. I got to finish my apprenticeship 
an’ then she’s goin’ to send me away to 
learn.” 

“Four more years,’ David Workman 
said. “The law’s pretty strict about ap- 
prentices runnin’ away. A man’s got to 
advertise if his apprentice leaves, an’ 
offer a reward to get him back. The 
reward comes out of the apprentice’s 
pay. Pretty strict they are.” 

“Yeah,” the boy agreed. 

“Santa Fe,” Workman said. “That’s a 
long ways. There’s the plains, an’ bad 
water, an’ Injuns. An’ at the end what 
have you got? A little Mexican town 
where nobody talks good sense, nothin’ 





By BENNETT FOSTER 


but Mexican. Mountains all around it, 
they tell me, an’ nothin’ to do but trade. 
like in a store.” He freed the saddle 
skirt from the jaws of the vise, stood up, 
and carried the leather to the bench. 
looking out of the door. 

“Nothin’ f6r- you or me in Santa Fe,” 
David Workman said. 

Ox-drawn wagons came along the 
street, canvas-covered, tar buckets 
swinging below the back axles, wheels 
stirring up the dust. Broad-hatted men 
walked beside the oxen, gads in hand, 
shouting exchanges to the wit hurled 
at them from the crowd that lined the 
street. 

“Give my regyards to Santy Fe! Tell 
old Armijo I’m a-comin’! 

“Sure, we will, an’ kiss the girls for 
you.” 

“Don't let them senoritas take you 
in!” 

A horseman, the wagon master, 
whirled up his hand and shouted unin- 
telligibly as he rode past the saddle- 
shop. From the doorway David Work- 
man and the boy called answers. 

“That’s Bill,” the boy said wistfully. 
“That’s my brother, Bill.” 

The wagons went on by. The creak- 
ing of their wheels diminished, and dust 
settled in the street. The Sac sat against 
the wall again, the mountain man went 
into a saloon, merchants returned to 
their stores and shops, and downstreet 
the St. Louis men resumed their jabber- 
ing in French. 

“Got to lace up that saddle,” David 
Workman said. He and the boy went 
back to the bench. 

For a time there was silence in the 
saddle shop, then Workman said, “I al- 
ways planned to go myself. Somehow | 
never did.” 

He laced a stirrup leather with a raw- 
hide thong, stopped and surveyed his 
work. “But if I was younger,” he said, 
“if I was a boy like you and had a horse 
or a mule, I'd go. I wouldn't stop fo 
nothin’.” 

“IT got a mule,” the boy said. ... 


Ox THE morning of October 6th 
David Workman walked down Frank- 
lin’s street to satisfy the law. In the 
office of the Missouri Intelligencer he 
spoke to the editor. “I want to put a 
notice in the paper. My ’prentice ran 
away and I’ve got to advertise him. 
How much for this?” 

The editor took the written page and 
counted words. “Dollar six bits,” he 
said, looking up. 

Workman counted money from his 
purse. When he ,was gone the editor 
read the notice again. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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BOY dates GIRL 4 Gye 


“ HY don’t boys like me?” “How can I get her inter- 
ested in me?” These are the questions you ask. Here 

are some questions ‘you can ask yourself, to tally that date- 
rating. Little things count—they add up to the “YOU” that 
others see. How datable are you? Let’s find out. 
Every “Yes” counts one point except the questions that 
have several parts; then each part counts 1 point. A score 
below 25 means that you’re not making the most of your 
potentialities. Scores between 25 and 35 mean that, although 
there may be room for improvement, you're, on the way 
toward being an able dater. Scores 35 or above almost de- 


serve a “dating diploma.” 


ARE YOU SINCERE? 


1.-Do you scold yourself for gossiping about 
your friends and dates? 

2. Do you believe that expressions of undy- 
ing love should be saved for the person you plan 
to marry? 

3. Are you annoyed with yourself when you 
pretend that you have more clothes, spending 
money, or dates than you actually have? 

4. Do you choose your friends for their good 
qualities rather than for their wealth or position? 

5. If you'd agreed to “go steady” but de- 
decided later that you’d rather not, would you 
make an honest statement of the situation to 
your “steady”? 

6. Girls: Do you refuse to break a date when 
a fancier invitation turns up? 

7. Boys: Do you always ask a girl directly for 
a date, rather than just hint that you may ask 
her in the future? 


ARE YOU UNDERSTANS!NG? 


1. Do you remain loyel to your date for the 
evening, even if a more exciting person seems 
interested in youP 

2. Can your favorite date go out with another 
person without your feeling jealous or grouchy? 

3. Girls: Are you (a) considerate of a boy’s 
wallet? (b) usually ready when your date arrives? 
(c) careful not to criticize him in public? (d) 


NO | YES 


careful to express your appreciation and pleas- ____ 


ure for an enjoyable date? (e) careful not to 
demand too much of a boy’s free time? (f) able 
to date a boy three times without trying to make 
a “Great Romance” out of it? 

4. Boys: Do you (a) ask-a girl a few days 
ahead for casual dates? at least two weeks ahead 
for a foymal dance? (b) tell the girl about the 
plans for the evening so that she can dress 
accordingly? (c) call for her promptly and get 
her home at whatever deadline she names? (d) 
respect her person, her preferences, -and her 
parents? (e) take “no” for an answer without 
getting peeved if she isn’t in a moonlight mood 
(on the first date or the fifteenth) when you are? 





| 





ARE YOU FUN TO SPEND TIME WITH? F 


1. Do you have a sense of humor? 

2. Are you easy to talk to? 

3. Do you have a hobby? 

4. Are you interested in sports? Do you play 
at least one sport fairly well? 

5. Are you a good listener? 

6. Do you resist making critical remarks that 
might hurt others? 

7. Can you dance fairly well? 

8. Are you a good sport? 

9. Are you friendly to everybody? 


DO YOU HAVE A SERIOUS SIDE, TOO? 


1. Can you turn down a date in order to 
study for an exam? 

2. Do you try to pay for some of your dating 
expenses yourself? 

3. Do you read at least one newspaper a day, 
one magazine a week, and one or two books a 
month? 

4. Do you have specific plans for your future 
(job or school)? 

5. Can you carry on a satisfactory conver- 
sation with an adult? 

6. Are you taking steps to overcome your 
defects and weaknesses? 


ARE YOU WELL-MANNERED? 


1. Do you do little things to please and help 
friends and family withéut their asking? 

2. Do you know how to have a good time 
without being “noisy” in public? 

3. Can you engineer introductions smoothly? 

4. Are your table manners above reproach? 

5. Do you always thank your hostess for a 
pleasant evening? 

6. Do you open doors for people older than 
yourself, rise when they enter the room? 

7. Boys:-Do you usually help a girl with her 
coat, rise when she enters, open doors for her? 


ARE YOU NEAT-LOOKING? 


1. Do you know what styles and colors are 
best suited to you? 

2. Are your clothes always clean, well-pressed? 

3. Do you follow the bath-a-day, shampoo- 
a-week routine? 

4. Are you proud of your posture? 

5. Girls: (a) Does your mother think your 
hair-do is simple and neat? (b) Does your 
brother or your boy friend approve of your 
use of make-up? 

6. Boys: (a) Do you pay regular visits to the 
barber shop without being bribed by your 
family? (b) Does your sister or girl friend think 
your tie-sock-and-shirt combinations are simply 
“George!”? 
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CAREERS AHEAD 





OU’LL have to “shop” carefully for 

a career to find one that will make 
you as happy as assistant train con- 
ductor Fred Hotchkiss. He’s part of a 
train crew on the New York Central 
run between Mount Vernon, N. Y., and 
New York City. 

Fred grew up in Chatham, N. Y., 
and was graduated from Chatham 
Union High School there in 1935. Dur- 
ing his high school years he played 
baseball and had a part-time job as 
short-order cook in a local diner. 

Then Fred became a truck driver, 
hauling paperboard between Chatham 
and Boston. Next he worked at Gen- 
eral Electric’s Pittsfield, Mass., fac- 
tory. But Fred decided to be a railroad 
man, as his dad had been. In 1941 
New York Central hired Fred-to be a 
brakeman. He worked on freight and 
passenger trains. 

Brakemen look after the safety of a 
train. When a train stops, they warn 
the train behind with flags, flares, and 
other devices. 

In 1943 Fred Hotchkiss became an 
assistant conductor in charge of two 
to six cars. Assistant conductors on 
passenger trains assist the conductor by 
collecting tickets and looking after pas- 
senger safety and comfort. 


Job of Conductor 


A conductor acts as “captain” of the 
train and is responsible for the train’s 
safety, cargo, and passengers. He car- 
ries out all orders regarding the opera- 
tion of the train and supervises the 
work of all members of the crew. He 
makes sure a train is carefully in- 
spected before it leaves the terminal. 

A freight conductor keeps track of 
the delivery and pick-up of freight 
cars, the numbers of these cars and 
their contents. On passenger trains he 
keeps traffic records of passengers and 
collects tickets. It takes years of experi- 
ence to become a full-fledged conductor. 


Man on Central’s Team 


There are many good careers in railroading 


“As an assistant conductor, I’m an 
information bureau,” Fred told us re- 
cently. “I call all the stations and an- 
swer questions about the territory we’re 
traveling through.” 

Assistant conductors, like other rail- 
road men, have periodical medical ex- 
aminations because they have to be in 
good physical condition, Trainmen also 
take annual tests on railroad rules. 

Several weeks ago the New York 
Central chose Fred to go to Buffalo, 
N. Y., to take a course in leadership. 
Now, in addition to his work as as- 
sistant conductor, he teaches courses in 
railroading to other workers. 

To get a railroad job, you should be 
a high school graduate, at least 18 
years old, in good health. If you plan 
to work with customers, you should 
have a good personality and a good 
appearance. “You also should be able 
to express yourself well and be a good 
listener,” Fred said. “And a knowledge 
of typing would help a conductor in 
making reports. Math is important for 
making change and for keeping records.” 

Here’s a typical workday for Fred. 
He leaves Mt. Vernon at 6:46 a.m., 
arriving in New York City at 7:30. 
He is off duty until noon. (Often he 
spends this time preparing his lesson 
for one of the classes he teaches.) At 
12:23 he leaves New York City on a 
run to the City of White Plains, ar- 
riving at 1:08. He leaves White Plains 
for New York City at 1:44, arriving at 
2:30. Then he’s off until 4:40. Next 
he’s on the 4:40 run to Mt. Vernon, 
arriving at 5:25. He’s off duty for the 
day at 5:35. 


A Good Neighbor 


He’s an ardent Giant fan and dabbles 
in tricks and magic. But his big interest 
in recent years has been speaking at 
local P.T.A. and church groups about 
his “adventure” in Europe. This ad- 
venture came as a surprise. 













New York Central photo 
Assistant conductor Hotchkiss at work. 


In 1952, when floods seriously dam- 
aged England and the Netherlands, 
Fred Hotchkiss suggested to the New 
York Central that a special train be 
run over the line to collect cash for 
the Dutch people. The New York 
Central okayed Fred’s idea. Then Fred 
made a 300-mile trip by car over the 
route to tell the mayors of the towns 
along the way about the project. Other 
railroaders volunteered to man the five- 
car train which went to Albany and 
back. Local bands and parades met 
the train at each stop. The train col- 
lected $10,000 for flood relief. 

In September, 1953, the Netherlands’ 
Embassy in Washington, D. C., invited 
Fred to come to dinner and meet 
Prince Bernhard, husband of Queen 
Juliana. But he had still another sur- 
prise coming to him. 

In September, 1953, the Netherlands 
Railways invited Fred and his wife to 
be their guests for two weeks to see 
the Netherlands and Paris. The New 
York Central paid for the round-trip 
passage to Europe. 

The Hotchkisses were gone a month. 
In an interview with a Dutch reporter 
Fred said he hadn’t seen any wooden 
shoes yet. Scores of wooden shoes were 
mailed to Fred at his hotel, as well 
as many other gifts. This trip was a 
high point in the life of a happy rail- 
roader and a good neighbor. 

Fred is a member of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. (Most railroad 
people belong to labor unions.) Salaries* 
for trainmen range from $13.25 a day 
to $15.40 a day, with extra pay for 
overtime beyond the basic day. 

—WiLuiaM Fave , Vocational Editor 





RAILROAD CONDUCTOR—Career at a Glance wil wt 


REQUIREMENTS 
(Educ. and Exper.) 


REQUIREMENTS 
(Personal) 


DUTIES 


OPPORTUNITY 
FOR FUTURE 


WORKING 
CONDITIONS 





Helpful: H. S. courses in 
English, speaking, math, typ- 
ing. Previous exper. as 
brakeman or baggageman. 
Promoted on seniority basis. 


Must like people and be 
liked, have good health and 
good appearance; be able 
to take responsibility. 


Responsible for safety of 
train, cargo, passengers, and 
for work of crew; keeps traf- 
fic records, collects tickets. 





Basic 8-hour day with some 
overtime; vacations with pay, 
pensions, insurance benefits. 
Good job security. 








Openings arise as re- 
sult of death and re- 
tirement. Must start 
with bottom railroad 
jobs. 
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MIGHTY FINE, 


THAT 


CAROLINE! 


EMEMBER that oldie, “Nothing 

could be finer than to be in Caro- 
lina in the morning?” Out at the U. of 
Illinois, it’s suddenly become No. 1 on 
the hit parade. Only they sing it a little 
differently. It’s now, “Nothing could be 
finer than our J. C. Caroline in the after- 
noon.” 

Caroline, in this case, is not a state 
of the union, but a state of mind. 
Everybody is crazy over J. C. Caroline, 
the Illini’s fabulous ball-carrier. 

It took just one season for J. C. to 
explode into their hearts. As a sopho- 
more last year, he smashed more records 
than a butter-fingered disc jockey. Illi- 
nois records, that is. His top feat was 
breaking the great Red Grange’s run- 
ning record of 1,260 yards—a mark that 
had stood for 30 years! 

All in all, J. C. toted the pigskin for 
1,670 yards, 1,256 of which he chalked 
up on direct carries. This broke Buddy 
Young’s record of 829 yards. 

The soph wonder wound up topping 
the nation in yards gained by rushing. 
He made seven of the ten leading All- 
American teams. It was the greatest 
showing made by a sophomore since 
Doak Walker burst into the limelight 
for Southern Methodist back in 1947. 

Nobody understands how J. C. does 
it. He’s 6" 1” tall and weighs 178 


pounds, which is nice weight. But near- , 


ly all of it is above the waist. His legs 
are as skinny as a chicken’s and slightly 
curved. But once J. C. gets them mov- 
ing, there’s nothing “fowl” about him. 





He has tremendous speed and drive, 
and is slippery as a wet. banana. In 
full stride; he covers five yards at a 
clip. And when he can’t go any farther, 
he puts his head down and rams into 
tacklers like a mad goat. 

Put all this speed and power together 
and what have you got? A “Tornado.” 
That’s his nickname. Another is “Rick- 
ets,” which Illinois teams always hang 
on the player with the skinniest legs. 

The Illini flash hails from Columbia, 
S. C., where he attended Booker T. 
Washington High. There, under the 
coaching of John McHugh, he became 
a great all-around athlete. He starred 
in basketball, track, tennis, and football. 
But football was his real love. During 
his high school career, he chalked up 50 
touchdowns, 20 of them in his senior 
year. 

Though a tornado on the field, J. C. 
is a turtle everywhere else. He practi- 
cally crawls when he walks and he 
drives a car about as fast as he can 
push it. 

His ambition is to play a lot of pro 
football and then go into coaching. The 
other nine colleges in the Big Ten wish 
he'd hurry up and do it! 


\ SHORT SHOTS 


> Publicity makes the world go ’round— 
and the dollars jingle. Take Paul Giel, 
for example. Paul’s fabulous football 
feats at Minnesota made headlines the 
nation over. So when it was discovered 





he was also a great baseball-pitcher, the 
big league scouts came running. The 
Giants finally signed him up for $60,- 
000. 

Now here’s the joker. Paul didn’t 
even make the All-American baseball 
team! Top college pitcher for 1954 was 
Paul Ebert, the crack Ohio State basket- 
ball star. (That ought to make Ebert 
worth at least $60,001!) 

No. 1 catcher, by the way, was none 
other than Michigan State’s 1953 All- 
American quarterback, Tommy Yewcic 
—who signed with the Detroit Tigers. 


> It happened in downtown Detroit 
during a showing of that cornball epic, 
Demetrius and the Gladiators. Deme- 
trius had just slain three tigers in hand- 
to-hand combat. As the third beast 
rolled over and died, a baseball fan in 
the audience turned to his buddy. 

“Cripes,” he snorted, “the Tigers 
lose three in a row again!” 


>» My big league All-Star team would 
shape up as follows: First base, Ted 
Kluszewski; second base, Red Schoen- 
dienst; third base, Al Rosen; shortstop, 
Pee Wee Reese; outfield, Stan Musial, 
Duke Snider, and Willie Mays; catcher, 
Yogi Berra; pitchers, Johnny Antonelli 
and Robin Roberts. 
Most valuable 


player, American 


League—Minnie Minoso. Most valuable 

player, National League—Willie Mays. 

Manager of the year—Leo Durocher. 
—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 






HAT a day for a football game! 
The bleachers are packed with 
fans out to cheer their team across that 


goal line. The ver’ air smacks of foot- 
ball, and the gay mufflers and bright 
pennants have turned the whole field 
into a blaze of autumn color. “Go, team, 
go!” you shout hoarsely. You feel so 
good you could almost win that game 
single-handed. 

Win, lose, or tie, a varsity game calls 
for a real celebration, When the last 
minutes of play are over and the crowd 
starts pouring out across the field, you 
just aren't ready for the fun to end. The 
day’s been too perfect—and too short. 
The answer? An “after-the-game” party! 

You're elected to keep that “big 
game” spirit alive, so whether you de- 
cide to do it on your own or with sev- 
eral of your friends, plan a real cham- 
pion of a party. Maybe you'll want to 
go all-out with a meal guaranteed to 
make even the hungriest fullback yell 
“uncle!” Or maybe a light snack is what 
you had in mind. Either way, it’s the 
morale of your guests that will make or 
break this party! So keep your eye 
strictly on the goal—a good time for 
everybody—and hang onto that holiday 
mood. : 


American Molasses Co. 
Salute the home team with gingerbread 


football men—"‘frost’’ their uniforms! 


Try out a few of these pointers on 
that howling, hungry mob. 


Just a Snack 

Here’s a quick, no-fuss, no-muss idea 
that will be sure to turn the gang into 
a cheering section when they gather 
at your house after the game. First of 
all, keep them in high spirits with the 
most “sporty” looking party table you 
can dream up. A few golden chysanthe- 
mums on beds of autumn leaves—or just 
the leaves themselves—will give your 
table a real “breath of fall” look. Add a 
pennant or two—in your team’s colors, 
of course—and you've already scored a 
point. 

Your guests will cheer again if your 
table is scattered with tiny, spicy Gin- 
gerbread Footbalk Men, gaily deco- 
rated with white ornamental frosting. 
To take that cold nip out of their toes, 
fill a punch bowl with piping hot 
Orange Cranberry Brew. And while 
you're in the kitchen heating up the 
punch—which you've prepared previ- 
ously—put the gang to work popping 
popcorn and let them surprise you 
with bowls piled high with fluffy white 
popcorn when you call “Soup’s on!” 

Do our Gingerbread Football Men 
look hard to make? They’re not, really. 





Sunkist Growers 


Orange cranberry brew is perfect after 


a long afternoon in the chill fall air. 





* RECIPE for a Party + | 


Block 
That Appetite! 





You can easily whip them up Saturday 
morning before you go to the game, 
Here’s the recipe: 


Gingerbread Football Men 
4 cup shortening 
4 cup sugar 
1% cup unsulphured molasses 


1 egg 

2% cups sifted all-purpose flour 
4 teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

1 teaspoon ginger 

1 teaspoon cloves 

1% teaspoons cinnamon 

lo teaspoon nutmeg 


Cream together the shortening, sugar, 
and unsulphured molasses. Add egg; 
mix well. Sift together the flour, salt, 
soda, baking powder, and spices. Add 
to molasses mixture; mix well. Chill 
dough about 2 hours. Roll out 1/3 inch 
thick on lightly floured board or pastry 
cloth. Cut with a 6-inch gingerbread- 
man cutter, or cut around cardboard 
pattern. Bake in a moderate (350°F.) 
oven 10 to 12 minutes. Cool, and dec- 
orate with ornamental frosting, This 
recipe makes 14% dozen “men.” 


If you want cookie “stands,” double 
the recipe. Cut out “stands” with a 
3-inch round cutter; bake according to 
directions. Then put the “football men” 
on the “stands” with a small amount of 
ornamental frosting. 

If you'd like some of your cookie 
“stands” to be different, why not use 
some of your dough to make tiny pen- 
nants? Roll out the dough %-inch thick, 
and cut the pennants in %4-inch width. 
Press the wide end on toothpicks on 
baking sheet. Bake them in a moderate 
oven (350°F.) 5 to 7 minutes. Then 
sandwich half your flat cookies together 
with peanut butter and the remaining 
half with peppermint-flavored confec- 
tioners’-sugar frosting. Stand the per 
nants upright in the sandwiches. 

The ornamental frosting for decorat- 
ing your gingerbreads is made like this: 

Sift together 1 cup confectioners 
sugar and % teaspoon cream of tartar. 
Add 1 egg white and -% teaspoon 
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vanilla, Beat with a rotary beater until 
frosting holds its shape. Cover with 
damp cloth until ready to use. 

And now for that delicious Orange 
Cranberry Brew, which you'll serve in 
big, thick mugs, of course: 


Orange Cranberry Brew 
1 pound fresh cranberries 
2 tablespoons grated orange peel 
6 sticks cinnamon 
12 whole cloves 
2 quarts water 
1 quart orange juice 
1 cup fresh lemon juice 
1% cups sugar 


Combine cranberries, orange peel, 
cinnamon, cloves, and water. Cook until 
berries are soft. Strain and add sugar, 
freshh-lemon, and fresh orange juice. 
Heat to desired temperature and pour 
into pottery or heatproof bowl. Garnish 
with thin slices of orange and lemon 
studded with whole cloves. 

That’s all the preparation your “post- 
game” party takes. Easy, wasn’t it? 
And when the gang gathers around 
the piano or record player to sip and 
crunch, you can be sure they'll vote 
you “the hostess with the mostest on 


the ball!” 


Buffet Supper 

Or how about a buffet supper of 
solid football fare for those “verge of 
starvation” friends of yours? Don't 
clutch—it isn’t as hard as it sounds! And 
there’s nothing like a good re-hash of 
the game over some steaming hot food. 
While the fellows are wrangling over 
the big play of the afternoon, marshal 
the girls into the kitchen for some real 
backfield action. Make some hearty, 
open-faced cheeseburgers that look as 
good as they taste, For the real cheese- 
lovers in the crowd, you might also 
arrange a bowl with huge hunks of 
, scattered with stuffed olives. 





American Dairy Asso 
feed that hungry hoard a snack to remember—open-faced 
cheesebeanburgers with trimmings, and plenty of cold cuts 


Or, instead, use that bow] for a fresh, 
green tossed salad. Chop up some let- 
tuce, celery, carrots, tomatoes, and 
green peppers. Then have several kinds 
of dressing within easy reach and Iet 
your guests mix their own. Place small 
bunches of onions around the tray, and 
the result will be—ummm, good! Top 
off your main course with hot chocolate 
in tall mugs. 

Here’s how to make those delicious- 
looking, even  better-tasting cheese- 
burgers: 


Cheesebeanburgers 


Toast buttered halves of large round 
buns until golden brown. In the mean- 
time cook seasoned hamburgers on the 
griddle or under the broiler. Arrange 
thin slices of onion, tomato, or spoon- 
fuls of hot baked beans on buns. Top 
each with a hot hamburger patty. 

Then place on each patty: a slice of 
American cheese (or a mixture of % 
cup of Bleu cheese, % cup butter, and 
2 teaspoons Worcestershire sauce), a 
mixture of % cup cheddar cheese, and 
2 teaspoons of Worcestershire sauce. 
Place under the broiler until the cheese 
is browned. Serve very hot. 

To bring your meal to a bang-up 
close, try Brazil nut snowballs for des- 
sert. You'll have prepared them pre- 
viously, of course—and you'll be proud 
as punch to serve them! 


Brazil Nut Snowballs 
34 cup fat 
4 cup sugar 
1 egg, well-beaten 
2 teaspoons vanilla 
2 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
Y% teaspoon salt 
2 cups ground Brazil nuts 
Powdered sugar 


Cream the fat. Add sugar and cream 
well. Stir in beaten egg and vanilla. 






z 


Brazil Nuts 


Snowball cookies will really send your guests home happy— 
they'll talk for weeks about your “‘after-the-game” hospitality! 


Beat until fluffy. Stir together flour and 
salt. Cut into creamed mixture with 
knives or pastry blender. Stir in Brazil 
nuts. Shape into small balls about 2/3 
inch in diameter Place on baking sheet 
and bake in moderate (350°F.) for 20 
minutes, Cool slightly on baking sheet 
and roll in sifted powdered sugar. Store 
in loosely covered container. 

This recipe makes about seven dozen. 

All this sounds fine, you say, if you’ve 
had time to plan and prepare for a 
throng of hungry people. But what if 
the gang descends on you unexpectedly 
after the game ends? You hadn't given 
a thought to feeding 1 dozen hungry 
mouths, and suddenly—there they are! 
What can you do! 

You can offer them a Dagwood Spe- 
cial, and they'll sing your praises for- 
ever. Dig ‘way down deep in your im- 
agination, and come up with everything 
under the sun that makes a sandwich a 
sandwich. Put out plenty of white and 
rye bread, peanut butter, lettuce, may- 
onnaise, jellv, sliced meat, pickles, 
olives, meat or fish salad, hard-boiled 
eggs if you have them, salt and pepper, 
meat sauce—anything and everything 
you can find in the kitchen. Then dare 
the gang to set to work and come up 
with something really creative! 

Add a big bowl of cheese crackers or 
potato chips and plenty of hot choco- 
late, and bingo! You've got a real party 
going. The fellows and gals will love 
dreaming up their own wild concoc- 
tions, and some of the results will 
amaze even you! There’s nothing like 
a “spur-of-the-moment” party to keep 
that holiday mood intact! 

Impromptu or otherwise, one thing is 
certain: the gang will have one more 
reason to be mad about the football 
season. You'll have finished off a big 
day in a big way—and you'll have more 
than earned your letter, for real team 
spirit! 

















































































UNITED NATIONS 


By Artel Jane Newhouse, Central High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


* Starred words refer to United Nations 
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1. Main purpose of U. N.: to keep 
throughout the world. 

* 5. U. S. delegate to the U. N. 

*10. Former Secretary-General of U. N. 

°12. First meeting place of the U. N.: 
—____. Francisco. 

14. Exists. 

°16. World Health Organization (abbr.). 

18. Chemical symbol for lutecium. 

19. Very Important Person. 

21. Dirties. 

22. Enthusiastic follower. 

23. Heroic poem. 

25. Finish. 

26. Melody. 

27. Oceans. 

29. Completed. 

31. Is seated. 

33. Has five fingers attached to it. 

35. Each (abbr.). 

°37. Subject of this puzzle, United 

39. 3.1416. 

40. Part of a circle. 

°42. U. N. member west of Indo-China. 

43. Nautical record of a ship’s voyage. 

44. Tackle. 

46. Perish. 

47. Viet 
Indo-China. 

48. Beneath. 

°50. Delegates to the General Assembly 

a new president each year. 

51. Spring religious festival. 

52. Two or more young ladies. 


. Overhead railway. 
. Goal. 


oo 


, Communist army in 





we 








. Chemical symbol for cerium. 
. Ordinary seaman (abbr.). 
. Present Secretary-General of the 
U. N.: —_—— Hammarskjold. 
8. Guinea (abbr. >. 
* 9. Security Council has 
nent members. 
*11. U. N. member, Nationalist 
°13. On ______ 25, 1950, U. N. acted to 
defend South Korea. 

15. Drinks a little at a time. 

16. Sorrow. 

17. Aged. 

18. Country road. 

20. Pastries. 
°22. What the “F” stands for.in UNICEF. 
24. Abel’s brother. 

26. Loads of 2,000 pounds. 

28. Pierce with a pointed weapon. 

29. Actor _____. Andrews. 
*30. U. N.’s predecessor, of Nations. 
32. Buttonlike device used as a fastener. 
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Reward 
(Continued from page 20) 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
TO ALL PERSONS 


That Christopher Carson, a boy about 
sixteen years old, short for his age but 
thickset, light hair, ran away from the 
subscriber, living in Franklin, Howard 
County, Missouri, to whom he had been 
bound to learn the saddler’s trade, on 
or about the first of September. He is 
supposed to have made his way toward 
the upper part of the state. 

All persons are notified not to harbor, 
support or assist said boy under penalty 
of the law. One cent reward will be 
given to any person who will bring 
back the said boy. DAVID WORK. 
MAN, Franklin, Oct. 6, 1826. 


“It doesn’t look like Workman 
thought a lot of his apprentice,” the 
editor said, as he handed the notice to 
his printer. “He waited a month before 
he advertised him and he’s offering one 
cent reward. Nobody’s going to stop the 
boy for one cent.” 


Bucx in his saddleshop David Work- 
man skived leather with a sharp knife 
and, like the editor, he was thinking 
that no one would stop.a runaway ap- 
prentice for a reward of one cent, par- 
ticularly when the apprentice had been 
gone a month. No one would even look 
for a boy whose value was placed so 
low. The saddler grinned and put down 
the knife and looked toward the door, 

Beyond the door was the street, 
reaching out of town, and at the end of 
the street the trail began—the trail that 
stretched away to Council Grove and 
Diamond Spring, to Plum Buttes and 
Pawnee Rock and the crossing of the 
Cimarron, to Big Timber and Bent's 
Fork and Santa Fe. 

David Workman could not go him- 
self, but he could send Kit Carson. 








*33. New York City, permanent of 
the U. N. 


*34. Declaration of Human 
36. Place of public contest. 
38. Spring flower. 

39. ____ de Leon. 

41. Mean, vulgar fellows. 
43. Untruths. 

45. Return (abbr.). 

47. Master of Library Science (abbr.). 
49. Concerning. 

50. Either (abbr.). 








Prove It! 


Answer to last #eek’s “Prove It!”: The 
farmer sold seven hogs. Here’s another: 
How long after one o'clock will the hour 
hand and minute hand of a clock be ex- 
actly together? Answer next week. 


Answers to last week’s puzzle 
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Listening and! Looking 


(Editor's Note: Since radio and TV 
operate on a 17-to-24-hour daily sched- 


ule, it would be impossible to list, in a 


limited space, all of the good programs 
on the air—particularly local programs. 
Here we are listing the best evening 
and Sunday network programs in each 
of several categories. Use this list as a 
starting point to make up your own 
classroom list of “good listening and 
joking” on your local stations and 
channels. ) 


Radio 


News and Discussion: Edward R. 
Murrow (CBS), Lowell Thomas (CBS), 
Elmer Davis (ABC), Morgan Beatty 
(NBC), World News Rouridup (CBS), 
Reporters’ Roundup (MBS), Weekend 
(NBC), Capital Cloakroom (CBS), 
American Forum of the Air (ABC), 
Author Meets the Critics (MBS), Con- 
versation (NBC), Leading Question 
(CBS), Man of the Week (CBS), Meet 
the Press (NBC). 


Drama: Lux Radio Theatre (NBC), 
Hallmark Hall of Fame (NBC), Best 
Plays (NBC), Family Theatre (MBS). 
Music (mostly classical): New York 
Philharmonic Symphony (CBS), Tele- 
phone Hour (NBC), Voice of Firestone 


(ABC). 

Music (mostly popular): Eddie Fisher 
Show (NBC), Dinah Shore Show 
(NBC). 


Comedy and Variety: Arthur Godfrey 
and His Friends (CBS), Adventures of 
Ozzie and Harriet (ABC), Bob Hope 
Show (NBC), Bob and Ray Show 
(ABC), Jack Benny Show (CBS), 
Edgar Bergen Show (CBS). 

Mystery: Dragnet (NBC); Suspense 
(CBS), The Big Story (NBC). 

Quiz: Groucho Marx (NBC). 


Television 


News and Discussion: See It Now 
(CBS), Meet the Press (NBC), Youth 
Wants to Know (NBC), Person to Per- 
son (CBS), Man of the Week (CBS), 
John Cameron Swayze (NBC), Douglas 
Edwards (CBS), John Daly (ABC). 

Drama: Cavalcade of America (ABC), 
Robert Montgomery Presents (NBC), 
Studio One (CBS), Omnibus (CBS), 
ABC Album (ABC), U. S. Steel Hour 
(ABC), Hallmark Hall of Fame (NBC), 
Kraft Television Theatre (NBC, ABC), 
You Are There (CBS), Medic (NBC), 
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Chrysler Theatre (CBS), Best of Broad- 
way (CBS, monthly), Armstrong’s Circle 
Theatre (NBC), Elgin Hour (ABC), 
Ford Theatre (NBC), Four Star Play- 
house (CBS), G. E. Theatre (CBS), 
Lux Video Theatre (NBC). 

Music (mostly classical): Television 
Opera Theatre (NBC), Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Dumont). 

Music (mostly popular): Fred Waring 
Show (CBS), Your Hit Parade (NBC), 
Eddie Fisher Show (NBC), Dinah 
Shore Show (NBC), Perry Como Show 
(CBS), Jane Froman Show (CBS), 
Tony Martin Show (NBC). 

Comedy and Variety: Mama (CBS), 
Toast of the Town (CBS), Colgate 
Comedy Hour (NBC), Jackie Gleason 
(CBS), Disneyland (ABC), Herb Shriner 
(CBS), Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet 
(ABC), I Love Lucy (CBS), Mr. Peep- 
ers (NBC), Jack Benny Show (CBS), 
Pride of the Family (ABC). 

Mystery: Dragnet (NBC), Suspense 
(CBS), The Web (CBS), The Big 
Story (NBC). 

Quiz: It’s News to Me (CBS), What's 
My Line? (CBS), Groucho Marx (NBC). 

Documentary and Education: Adven- 
ture (CBS), American Inventory (NBC), 
The Search (CBS), Johns Hopkins Sci- 
ence Review (Dumont), Zoo Parade 
(NBC), Mr. Wizard (NBC), Now and 
Then (CBS). 





World-famous Inventor Charles F. Kettering, Director of General Motors, congratulates 
James C. Fry of Clinton, Illinois, 1954 winner of the $4,000 Junior National Award Scholarship. 





ae. 


Of course, you would. 


And, if you are the kind of youth who likes 
tomake your own ideas work—do things with 
your hands— you have a very real chance 
to be. ; 
For—like Jimmie Fry—you have the oppor- 
tunity to win one of the big awards in the 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Competition. 
All you have to do is design a solid model 
cat—whatever type appeals to you most. 
tep Senior winner in 1954 was a sports 
tar model.) Then you build it out of wood 
some other workable material. Sand it 


HOW'D YOU LIKE TO BE IN THIS PICTURE? 


smooth. Paint it. And the job’s done. 


Don’t get the idea, though, that it’s the 
easiest job in the world. It'll take concentra- 
tion and stick-to-itiveness. 


Yet — as the hundreds of previous winners 
will tell you — it’s more than worth every 
minute you put into it. Not only because 
of the chance to win one of the awards. But 
of’the deep-down satisfaction of doing a job 
completely on your own—and doing it well. 


So—there’s the challenge! 
Have you the ambition and the will to meet it? 








FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 

AWARDS 1955 

734 Awards—in all 

8 University Scholarships (ranging from 

$1,000 to $4,000 each) 

All-Expense Trips to Exciting 4-Day Guild 

Convention 

Cash Awards up to $150 in every state and 

the District of Columbia 

Identical Awards for Junior and Senior 

Groups (If son of General Motors employe 

wins, his award is duplicated for the next 

boy) 

FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 

General Motors Building 

Detroit 2, Michigan 

Please enroll me in the Fisher Body Crafts- 

man’s Guild Competition for 1955. Also — 

send me the Craftsman’s Guild membership 

card plus instructions for building model. 

This will be sent FREE and without 

obligation. 

Name 

Address - 
State ae 


cist? tp 








City and Zone 
I was born on the 


Parent or Guardian 





My Parent, or Guardian, is , or is not 





_____, employed by General Motors or a 
GM dealer. 
(If Parent or Guardian is so employed, 
please give name of division or dealer 
below:) 





Name of my school 





City State 
Dent. C-2 
























Everybody Loves to Play Pool 


Play pool at home with your friends and 
family—on this professionally-styled, 
easy-folding Burrowes Pool Table! It’s 
extra fun with the exclusive “‘Roll-A-Way” 
Ball Return, and complete equipment in- 
cluding cues, balls, triangle, rule book. 
P.S. Ask Dad for a Burrowes Table. He’d 
love to play pool with you. 

FREE! HOW TO PLAY POOL. For this ex- 
citing Burrowes booklet, descriptive folder, 
and dealer’s name, send name and address, 
with 3¢ stamp for mailing, to: The 
Burrowes Corporation, Dept. SCT10, 
Portland, Maine. 















THE BURROWES CORPORATION 
SINCE 1873 — PORTLAND, MAINE 





WALLET Size 
Ossmale Print, 


from 


PORTRAIT 
SNAP or 
NEGATIVE 


Full 242” x 34” 
wallet size copies ’ 
of your favorite picture. 
Give to classmates, relatives, 
friends. Keep copies handy for college applica- 
tions, employment or identification. » *; orig- 
inal returned unharmed, with 20 Minute Man 
quality wallet-size, silk finish, double weight 
prints. Send photo or negative with $1.00 
minimum for 20 copies each pose. 


Minute Man photos please you or your money back 





MINUTE MAN PHOTO Dept. 12 

Box 187, Lexington 73, Massachusetts 

1 enclose picture and $.......for wallet prints. 
NAME ania said aunneseennanenecasenbl 
Se ere aecieicee 
= =—§s«s 








HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


l! your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 









Buy U.S. Savings Stamps 






























tions concerning food 
cereal companies cannot make claims 
that are not true. Cereals must contain 
the vitamins, minerals, protein and 
other food factors claimed for them. 
So far as vitality is concerned, there 
is no question that eating a good break- 
fast which includes a bowl of cereal 
and milk will supply you with the 
nourishment and energy you need for 
a good morning’s work. 


able one, too. But since dancing is an 
“indoor sport,” you should make a point 
of getting some outdoor exercise as 
well, even if it is only a brisk walk 
every day. 


termilk on my face will clear away pim- 
ples. Will it really help? 


helping to clear your skin if you drink 
it instead of smearing it on your face. 
The best external care for pimples is to 
keep your skin scrupulously clean. 


breathing techniques offers this simple 
way to climb stairs without panting. 
Stand straight, shoulder blades to- 
gether. Breathe in as you go up the first 
two steps, and out on the next two 
steps. Keep inhaling and exhaling every 





EVERY GIRL wants to have a clear, 
fresh complexion. Every boy wants the 
physical stamina to make the team in 
his favorite sport. Sometimes a small 
change in your health habits can make 
a big difference in the way you look and 
feel. If you have any questions about 
improving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Carol Ray, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines. 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 








two steps, and you'll get to the top with 
‘nary” a- puff. If you don't believe it 
try it and see! 


Be Safe with C. . . . It’s not grades 


we're talking about, but Vitamin C. 
Generally speaking, unless you get 4 
liberal amount of the vitamin for break. 
fast, you're likely to fall short of your 
day’s quota. So to be on the safe side, 
be sure your breakfast includes orange, 


grapefruit or tomato juice, or an orange 


or a half grapefruit. Strawberries, by 


¢ 
UNL of" C. With frozen berries available all 


year ‘round, you can have them often 


Q. Is it true what the ads say about 


all those breakfast cereals? Do they give 
you vitality? 


A. Because of Government regula- 
advertising, 


Q. I don't do any exercise, but I love 


to dance. Is dancing considered an ex- 
ercise? 


A. It certainly is, and a most pleasur- 


Q. I've been told that putting but- 


A. Buttermilk will do a better job of 





the way, are a superb source of Vitamin 


right on vour breakfast cereal. 
2 2 e 


Stay Away from Sties. . . . Sometimes 


a small gland along the edge of the 
eyelid becomes inflamed, swollen and 
reddened. This may be due to a bac. 
terial infection and is called a sty, If 
this happens to you, one warning you 
must heed is “Don’t touch!” Rubbing 
the sty may spread the infection and 
cause other sties to form. Your doctor 
or school nurse will recommend a 
soothing eye wash, and if necessary, 
remove the pus from the sty so that it 
will heal quickly. 


Training Teble Tys 


Ray Eliot, Head 
Football Coach, 
University of Ili- 
nois, says: 

“Through years 
of experience with 
football players, ! 
have found that 
boys who have a 
good balanced 
diet, take care of 


Ray Eliot 


their bodies and are in a happy frame 
of mind are the football players who go 
furthest in becoming outstanding ath- 
letes. 


“For players I suggest a simple but 


is cee nourishing diet, taking care not 


Breathe Easy. An expert in 


neglect green vegetables and milk, At 
least eight hours’, and preferably ten 
hours’, sleep a night is necessary. 


“A good athlete should be contented. 


When he studies, he should study 
hard; and when he plays, he should 
play hard.” 
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Wi Good. 
WSave your money. 


iA Tops, don’t miss. 
Ai Fair. 


WAATHE BLACK SHIELD OF FAL- 
WORTH. (Universal-International. 
Produced by Robert Arthur and Mel- 
ville Tucker. Directed by Rudolph 
Mate.) 


Howard Pyle’s Men of Iron, on which 
The Black Shield is based, is a Novem- 
ber selection of the Teen Age Book 
Club. Those of you who have already 
read it will recognize at once that the 
story has been altered considerably. 
You will probably want to make up 
your own mind, though, whether these 
changes have improved on the original. 

This is a story of not-so-Merrie Eng- 
land during the reign of King Henry IV. 
Young Miles Falworth, the son of a 
noble lord, is brought up as a simple 
peasant. He is unaware that his father 
has been executed as a traitor to the 
king. Later, when he enters the service 
of the Earl.of Mackworth, he is given 
the proper training for a young knight. 
And finally, in a thrilling and spectacu- 
lar tournament, he gets the opportunity 
to clear his family name. 

In CinemaScope, The Black Shield 
is colorful, actionful and exciting. With 
agile Tony Curtis as young Miles, pert 
Janet Leigh as the Lady Anne, and 
Herbert Marshall as the Earl, the film 
can also boast a popular and agreeable 
cast. It may not be exactly good his- 
tory, but it certainly is good entertain- 
ment. 


VAAWHITE CHRISTMAS. (Para- 
mount. Produced by Robert Emmett 
Dolan. Directed by Michael Curtiz.) 


It's hard to see how a film starring 
Bing Crosby, Danny Kaye, Rosemary 
Clooney, and Vera-Ellen could miss. 
The sad fact is, though, that all of these 
wonderful people just haven’t been 
given enough to do. Irving Berlin, who 
wrote both the songs and the story, 
keeps them busy only about half the 
time. For the rest, they are dragging 
around a silly and pretty dreary plot 
about a couple of ex-G. I.’s, Bing and 
Danny, who become successful Broad- 
way producers. 

While the story is slowly unraveling, 
Danny Kaye gets in an uproarious take- 
off on modern dancing, Bing croons 


some of his old favorites, and Miss’ 


Clooney lends her cheery presence to 
the film’s best ballad, Love, You Didn’t 


Do Right By Me. Only the stars make 
White Christmas worth seeing. 


MM AFRICA ADVENTURE. (RKO. Pro- 
duced by Jay Bonafield. Written and 
directed by Robert C. Ruark.) 


Robert Ruark,,the popular newspaper 
columnist, recently went on safari in 
Africa with wife and camera. From the 
evidence offered in this color picture, 
he hated the whole thing. It’s an “angry 
country,” he says at one point, then 
goes on to complain about the constant 
rains, the heat, the ants, the amount of 
time wasted waiting for animals on the 
hunt. Of course, at the end he does say 
that it was a great and memorable ex- 
perience. Still, there is little in the film 
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to bear this out. The range of livestock 
photographed for African Adventure is 
considerable, but most of it has been 
shown before—and better. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
WY Tops, don’t miss. “MMGood. 
Mi Fair. WSave your money. 
Drama: “44The Caine Mutiny. 
wvv Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
wv440n the Waterfront. ““““The 


Egyptian. “~/MRear Window. “YY 
Broken Lance. ~#MDawn at Socorro. . 


4vHigh and the Mighty. ~“Magnifi- 
cent Obsession. “Suddenly. “4 Dragnet. 
Comedy: 4444Man with a Million. 
4YSabrina. ~HMHobson’s Choice. 
Musical: “11Seven Brides for Seven 
Brothers. “““Brigadoon. “““The Stu- 
dent Prince. “Living It Up. 





Now break the painful grip of muscular 


New MINIT-RUB® 
relieves 
deep-down 
pain fast... 
yet won’t burn 
your skin! 

















/ 


CONTAINS 3 DOCTOR'S-PRESCRIPTION INGREDIENTS 
+» « PLUS SOOTHING LANOLIN 
When muscle strain or over-exercise leaves 
your back stiff, sore and aching... get deep- 
down relief with new, greaseless Minit-Rub! 
New Minit-Rub combines 3 pain-relieving 
prescription ingredients with soothing lanolin 
—in a special vanishing cream base. 





So its medication starts action faster—faster 
than greasy rubs, faster than pain tablets! And 
unlike harsh-irritant rubs, new Minit-Rub 
won’t burn your skin—yet its penetrating heat 
sensation relieves pain even deep-down. 

Use new Minit-Rub for muscular aches, 
pains, strains—and as a chest rub for cold 
miseries, too. All drug counters, 39¢ and 69¢. 


Greaseless! Stainless! Applies like Vanishing Cream! 
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Your graduation portrait copied 
in wallet-size (22 x 3%), 25 
prints for~ only 
$1.00! Or, 20 prints for $1.00 
ght paper. You'll 


single-weight 


Graduation Photo Prints > | 00 


WALLET SIZE 





pictures for college applications, 
relatives, classmates. Send grad- 
vation photo for any glossy 
print) plus one dollar. Original 
returned unharmed. Satisfaction 

teed or your money back. 





soon be 


Enclosed is $ 


_ QUALITONE PRINTS ----——- 


Dept. 30, Framingham, Mass. ; 
for. prints (25 prints, single- 





weight: $1.00 []; 20 prints, double-weight: $1.00 []) to be 
made from photo, also enclosed. 





Addr 





ACTUAL SIZE 


| 
| 
! 
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OF PICTURE 212 x 3'2"' 


ce 




























































TRICK-OR-TREATERS 

LOVE HEALTHFUL,SUGAR- 
SWEET SUN-MAID 
RAISINS / 






Always Fresh, 
Tempting And 
Delicious! 











@ Ask your grocer for the 


SUN-MAID 6-PACK. Six pocket . 


packages just right for between meal snacks! 
NOW FLAVOR-PROTECTED WITH CELLOPHANE 














ew 416 PICTURES FREE! 


| NEW! DIFFERENT! BEAUTIFUL! 
oe the first time — sensational pictures 

r favorite movie stars in professional 
eat gloss finish. Special ou per-duper offer: 
20 for 25¢ * 50 for 50¢ * 120 for $1 
FREE CATALOG with 416 PICTURES 

OF STARS with your order 

DeLUXE pea eae PHS SERVICE, Dept. H2 
Box 947, Church St. Annex, New York 6, N.Y. 








STAMPS 


Sending for Stamps? 


Schaleeti 








accept stamp advertisements 
only from po a and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you —y ¢ any oF the “approval” 
stamps you must pay aS em and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
awe be sure to write your name and address 
our letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
4 envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope i in which 
you return the stamps. will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Schol is urg 
to appeal to yd Lew? Editor, nee Maga- 
zines, 33 W. id St., New York 36, N. Y. 

















FABULOUS COLLECTION 
ROOSEVELT and DICTATOR STAMPS 


Mammoth fascinating collection of Roosevelt and Dictators 
including Stalin, Tito, Franco, Lenin, Hitler and great 
many others plus free booklet and bargain lists. All for 
10¢ with approvals 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Jamestown 88-411, N. Y. 








STAMP WALLET. seal 


"REORATION 
METER eg Liew er 
plicants who send 10. for mailing to 





D EAST 9th STREET 
OOKLYN 18, N. Y. 


329 “'sTAMPs - 25c 


including Hitler Heads, British oa ay Frene! 

carities. unusuals. Everythin te 25¢ to _—— - 

esting approvals. CANAD DA ‘ST STAMP Co., 1907 Main 
+ Dept. 116, Niagara Falls, WN. 


Free—50 Different Stamps 


WITH APPROVALS 
Alfred 8. Fahsing, Dept. SG, Atascadero, Califernia 




















By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


South Africa Animal Set 





Topical collectors are pleased with 
a new set of stamps issued this month 
by the Union of South Africa. The 
stamps picture animals of South Africa’s 
jungles. The set consists of the follow- 
ing: 

4d green, warthog; 2" 4 wildebeest; 
1%d brown, leopar ove); 2d violet, 
zebra; 3d brown se ae ” ‘rhinoceros: 
4d blue and green, elephant; 4%d blue and 
pray, hippopotamus; 6d brown and orange, 
ion; 1s brown and yellow-red, kudu (be- 
low); 14s brown and blue-green, rene 
bok; 1s red-brown and crimson, gemsbo 
2%s brown and yellow-green, nyala; 5s 
brown and orange, giraffe; 10s black and 
blue-gray, antelope. 

You can buy the set from a local 
dealer or order it from: Philatelic Agen- 
cy, General Post Office, Pretoria, South 
Africa. Write to the Agency and list the 
stamps you'd like. Ask what the total 
cost will be in U. S. money. Then send 
an international money order covering 
the cost of the stamps to the Postmaster 
General in Pretoria. You can get an 
international money order at your local 
post office. 

















NOV. 12 IS DEADLINE 
FOR MAILING ENTRIES 
IN BIG ROYAL CONTEST 


@ High school students! Have you 
made sure that your letter entry in 
the Royal Contest is ready for 
mailing by midnight, November 
12? That is the deadline for your 
chance to win fine prizes and a 
Royal portable GOLD typewriter. 
The subject is: “What Christmas 
means to me.” There are two divi- 
sions—one for senior high (grades 
10, 11, and 12) and one for upper 
elementary and Junior high (grades 
6, 7, 8, and 9) students. Seniors 
should write a letter of 500. words 
or less addressed to Royal Portable 
Contest, c/o Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd Si., New York 36, 
N. Y. Letters by juniors should be 
350 words or less. 
’ There are many interesting ap- 
proaches. Christmas means dif- 
ferent things to different people. 
Tell what Christmas means to you, 
For full details see the Royal 
announcement in the October 13 
issue of this magazine. And be sure 
to get your letter in the mail by 
midnight, November 13. 
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FOUND! 160 New Ways to Make 


EXTRA MONEY 


FOR YOURSELF, CLASS OR CLUB 
It’s easy! Make up to $50, $75, $100 
in spare time. Show new type Christ- 
mas Card assortments, wrappings. 
semmpnovelties. Friends, neighbors happy to 
buy. Your profit to 120%, plus extra 









Now 2i-Gard Leadercash bonus. Write today for Feature ° 


Christmas Ass’t samples on approval, FREE color 


iFREE SAMPLES |< *¢#!8. money-making guide. 
Personal Christmas|NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
Cards& Stationer North Abington 1098, Mass. 


100 DIFFERENT JAPAN—10¢ 


Amazing but true—a fine packet of 100 different JAPAN— 
chockful of Commemoratives, Pictorials and High Values 
—just 10¢ to new approval applicants. 

VIKING STAMP oar 
1t-G Northern Bivd. Great Neck, N. Y. 


STAMP COLLECTION “FREE! 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, ig 4 
guing stamps from Europe, Africa, 


America, Scandinavia, Balkans, ae 

etc”, used stamps and unused stamps, you will be Sette 
All given to approval service applicants sending 3¢ pov! 
age. TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD igs. 











Dif United States 
Includes 19th century, Commem- ° 
oratives, Airs and $5.00 stamp. ¢ 
Approvals. Willett Company, 
Box 511A, Port Chester, N. Y. 





Different United States, including 
regular postage, commemoratives, Oc 
airs. dues, cut squares, seals, reve- 


nues, specials and others with bar- 
gain approvals. SPECIAL—100 Different for only 50. 
LEONARD UTECHT, 1143) N. Keeler, Chicago 5, Ill. 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
—- Animals — Commemoratives — British 


pe a — High Value Pictorials, ete. 
Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated 
Magazine all free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 


Ne ae 48 dS 


eee different including —_ eat, sneha. 
garoo, koalabear, em 
Send 0c for postagy and handling. dling MIAQARA Sache 


io on-.ae-Luke 12d. 
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The Big Story 


An English reporter who had worked 
several years without a vacation was 
given the summer off and departed to 
spend it quietly on an island in the 
Mediterranean. Shortly after he arrived, 
however, the island suffered an earth- 
quake of unprecedented severity whith 
left several towns in ruins and killed 
hundreds of people. 

His editor in London, anticipating a 
clean scoop on the catastrophe, eagerly 
made plans for the complete coverage 
he was sure would be forthcoming from 
the reporter. Presently a telegram ar- 
rived. The editor shouted to alert his 
staff and anxiously tore open the mes- 


sage. 
“No cause for concern,” it read. 
am safe.” 
Quote 
Good Question 
Golfer: “I don’t seem to be playing 


my usual game today.” 
Caddie: “What game do you usually 
play, sir?” 


Endorsement 


Young Mrs. Curtis thrust her hus- 
band’s paycheck through the window 
and asked if the feller if he’d please 
cash it. 

The teller looked at the signature 
and saw that it was all right. “But the 
check needs an endorsement first,” he 
told her. 

Mrs. Curtis looked thoughtful for a 
moment, then wrote on the back of the 
check: “My husband is a wonderful 


man. Harriet Curtis.” 
Benetit News 


Not Talking 


Mother and daughter were in the 
kithen washing dishes, while Father 
and 7-year-old Warren were in the 
living room reading the evening paper. 
Suddenly there sounded a crash of fall- 
ing dishes. Father and Warren listened 
expectantly in the ensuing silence. “It 


was Mother,” Warren finally announced. 
“How do you know?” Father in- 
quired. 
“Because,” answered Warren firmly, 


“she isn’t saying anything.” 


Capper’s Weekly 


Colorfully 
Mrs. B.: “George, will you love me 
when-my hair has turned to gray?” 
Mr. B.: “Why not? I’ve loved you 


four colors already.” 





Ooooh! 


Mama owl and Papa ow! fell into a 
conversation. “I tell you, I’m worried 
about Junior,” Mama owl declared. 

“What's the matter?” asked Papa owl. 

“Well,” said Mama owl, “he doesn’t 
seem to give a hoot about anything.” 


Operations Ho! 


Whew! 


“I want to congratulate you on your 
new perfume,” the bus driver told the 
salesgirl. “I think it’s marvelous.” 

“You like it, huh?” said the girl. 

“Never saw anything like it,” he as- 
sured her. “I put it on and the public 
moves to the back of the bus without 
urging!” 
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Says Who? 


A proud: young lady from Kentucky 
was trying to justify her state to a 
Texan. “In Kentucky,” she said, “we 
have Fort Knox, where enough gold is 
stored to build a golden fence 3 feet 
high completely around Texas.” 

“Go ahead and build it,” drawled the 
man from out yonder. “If I like it, I'll 
buy it.” 

Tracks 


Eek! 


“Shave and a haircut, barber.” 

“Okay. Say, by the way, I under- 
stand you’ve been running around with 
my girl friend.” 

“Just make that a haircut, friend.” 








T. g 2 freee you 
78 P.M. 








SAAPK: «~PAYING 89c EACH FOR HIT PARADE RECORDS! Now! 6 
mS S10? Complete 
Hit 1 
NEW “Closer Grooved” 78 R.P.M. RECORDS rn a 
THIS WEEK’S 18 Hit Parade SONGS a 
or 45’s 


wit DEAN MARTIN ano otners 


FOR 17c EACH 


STARRING DEAN MARTIN of THE DEAN MAR- 
TIN-JERRY LEWIS TEAM and JEFF CLARK —_ 
merly of the LUCKY STRIKE HIT PARAD 
ARLENE JAMES of NBC-TV and ED SULL LIVAN'S 
TOAST OF THE TOWN and famous STAN WOOD. 
AMAZING NEW RECORDING PROCESS puts Grooves 
closer together. You get 10,000 inches of ves on 1 


ten inch record! You get 3 Song Parade Hits on — 
side—Recorded by the famous Dean 


Song Parade Hit 
13.04. You pay only, 17¢ a song. Onl 

You hear 3 songs without having to change the record. 

SOLD ON MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 





New Improved Old Style Record 


(Grooved Too Far 
Apart) 





ecor' 
(Closer Grooved) 
DEAN MARTIN 


Dean Martin (of . Dean Martin-Jerry Lewis Team on 
Song Parade Hits on break- yr 


records. Only 17¢ each song. Also on 45's 





(0 46 CHILDREN’S SONGS, illustrated with 
words and pictures—$ 9 


1. Twinkie, Twinkle - London a 
Little Star 3: Lazy Ma 
2. Old King Co 10. A Tisket i" Tasket 
3. Little Tommy Tucker 11. Old MacDonald 
4. Jack & Jill 12. Farmer in the Deli 
5. Pease Porridge Hot 13. Baa Baa Black Sieep 
6. Where, O Where Has 14. Pop Goes the Weasel 
My Little Dog Gon 15. Three Blind 
7.8 pty Dumpty 6. Mary Had a Little Lamb 
Plu other most popular omnee and books of 


iltustrations with words and music 








[] 18 CHRISTMAS SONGS—S2. 98 


“1. Sleigh Be *Twas the Night 

2. Jingle Bells Before nee 

3. White Christmas 12. Let It Sn 

4. I'll Be Home For 13. gd Claus Is Coming 
Christmas 

S. Silent Night 14. Frosty * te Snowman 

6. Adeste Fidelis 15. You're All | Want 

7. Winter Wonderland for Christmas 

8. Happy Holiday 6. Silver Bells 

9. All | Want for 17. Rudoiph the Red 
Christmas Nosed Reindeer 

10. 


'Saw Mommy Kissing 18. 


Christmas Isiand 
Santa Claus 











ree ee eee ee ee 


MAIL NO RISK COUPON TODAY 
BETTER VALUES CO., Dept. 486 65 sena 78 RPM 
318 Market St., Newark, N. J. © Send 45 RPM 
enclose $2.98. Send the 18 Hit Parade Songs. 
enclose $2.98. Send the 20 Hillbilly Songs. 
enclose $2.98. Send the 20 Country Hymns. 
enclose $2.98. Send the 18 Christmas Songs 


O 


oO enclose $2.98. Send the 46 Children’s Songs. 

Oo enclose $2 Send 

O tenctose$2. 98. Sendthe 12 Square Dances and Book. 

O t enclose $2.98. Send the 18 Collector's Songs in 

78 RPM Speed. 

ONE. 056 consc evens sc curse conndeséct-sge Sames | 

ABBTOSB 9.0.0 0:0 6. tine 0 ct 0es 000 ban 6ee bins ePeseece e- 

CHEF. oo 0 0 0s ccc ss 000 ccs 0% «BIRO. cccccece | 
SOLD ON MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE? 1 


= SET OF 


r1s.32.% 


FREECit'wortn 


h 
set of RECORDS 





O 18 HIT ry * SONGS BY rw MARTIN 


ERS—ONLY $2. 
1. If | Give My Heart To You 10. se-scom 
2. Skokiaan 11. Hey The 
3. Mama, Don’t Cry At My 12. Madonna ‘Madonna 

Wedding = Oh Ma 

4. Smile 4. Muskrat Ramble 
5. hg ese Doin h The mamveis: The me" nd The 
6. Need Y No Migh 
7. Paps Loves. Mambo 16. Veni, Vidi, Vici 
8. Oop Shoop 17. Not As A sorener 
9. Cara Mia 18. Hold My Ha 








ae Ly Ay ~~ pal HITS—ONLY $2.98 


® puostonr 





ee Brown Eyes * 
ven aed . ve My Love <- Even Tho 
Piace For Girls Like You 12. Go 8 Boy "Go 
This ts The Thanks ! Get 13. Thank You For Calling 
Wh 4-3 Soone io Now! 14. Looking Back To See 
Don’t Drop it 15. Rosemarie 
} Behind The Barn 16. Courtin In The Rain 
.@ soeniom Sweetheart, 17. My New Love Affair 
Goodnigh 18. One By One 
Don’t Hurt Anymore 19. Cry, Cry Darling 
20. Honky Tonk Girl 








1 
1 


1. 

2. s 

3. When weer, Ring Those 14. 
Is 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 


20 Soueeny HYMNS—ONLY $2.98 
Roc ust A Closer Walk 


Beautiful, i sie wi th Thee 
i Can't Mel What 
Goiden Be Others . 
» My Friend is.1 now Who Holds 
As Life Of A Fi Tomorrow 


ower 
+ The Touch God's Hand 16. Mansion Over The 
tit 


nds Hilltop 
Let The Spirit Descena 17. The Family iho Prays 
ng 


9. Home 18. Too tro ok — 
0. A Pretty Wreath For 19. Sup 
Mother’s Grave 20. The "Cord wilt Make . 
1. Stormy Waters Way Somehow 
2. Glory Land March 








018 ‘Popular Latin Rhythm Mambo Senge’ $2.98 


SONS RUNM 


By Tito Puente, Tito Rognge, and 
. Aprieta El Polio El Frock Taasnico 


No Cuentes Conmigo 11. Quero No Ma 
Mambolero 12. Besos De Saremetes 
El! Campanero 13. Quito El Bon Bo 

Tu Plato 14. Mambo Nuevo York 
pp gpiaa 15. Choro Popipe 

Es 16. San Souci Rumba 
El Mambo Hop 17. Solos Tu Y Yo 
Yumbabe 18. En Bolondron 











CO, 12 SQUARE DANCES & BOOK~S$2. 98 


uare Dance Songs by Hap Williams and 
bo Rog Reins r $2.98 


ift Book ‘‘Square Dancing’’ fo! 
d 7. Ch 











1. Mockin’ Bir icken Reel 
2. Flop Eared Mule 8. anes Slipper 
3. Buffalo Ga ° d River Valiey 
4. sanna 10 Aenean Traveler 
5. Soldier’s Joy 11. Little Brown Jug 
6. Devil’s Dream 12. Turkey in the Straw 
PLUS BOOK: O 78 RPM 45 RPM 
‘*Square Dancing for Young And Old’’ 
Cj 18 COLLECTOR'S SONGS—$2.98 
By Snooky Lanson, Bill Lawrence, etc. $2.98 
1. Tell Me You" re Mine Tint a Again 
2. Bye Bye, Blues With Yo: 
3. You Belong To Me 12. Don't Let the Stars 
4. Anywhere | Wander Get In Your Eyes 
5. Takes Two To Tango 13. Trying 
6. My Baby’s Coming Home 14, Even Now 
7. dy of Spain 15. Glow Worm 
8. Keep It A Secret 16. Have You Heard 
9. Hold Me, Thrill Me, 17. Side By Side 
Kiss Me 18. Oh Happy Day 
10. Why Don’t You Believe Me 











snapshots indoors or out, day or night. 


Brownie Hawkeye Camera with Flasholder for (@ ) 


a (© 
ach 

You'll get a kick out of this camera. It’s handy and {© r 

light. It’s compact. You can take it everywhere you go. 

Even with its flash attachment it’s just a handy handful. 


But the big news is that it takes really fine pictures. 


The Brownie Hawkeye shows you what you’re going 
to get in a big, oversize finder. Then you trip the 
shutter. That’s all. Because shutter speed, focus and all 
that, are pre-set at the factory. 


See for yourself what a beauty the Brownie Hawkeye 
is. Take a look at it at any camera counter or 


photo store. 
Camera 


Photo Greeting Cards have that special something. alone 
Your Kodak Dealer will help in planning yours. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Prices in- 

clude federal 

tax and are sub- 

ject to change with- 
out notice. 
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Teaching Guide for This Issue 


Campaign Issues (p. 11) 
American History, Government 
A Lesson Plan 
Aims 
1. To help students understand the 
importance of the November election 
campaign and the major issues being 
debated. . 
2. To instill the idea that voting is 
a responsibility which they must not 
shirk as adults. 


Assignment 

1. What is meant by an 
election”? 

J. It is said that the Republicans are 
“running scared.” Explain. 

3. How important is the President's 
personal popularity in determining cam- 
paign strategy by both major parties? 

4, If you were planning the cam- 
paign for one of the major parties, what 
issues would you select for debate? 
Justify your selection in each case. 


“off-vear 


Motivation 

Studies of past off-year elections 
show that more than half of the eligible 
voters fail to exercise their right to vote. 
Why is this generally regarded as a 
serious criticism of American democ- 
racy? 


Pivotal Questions 


1; What can be done to stimulate 
more Americans to exercise their right 
to vote? 

2. What do you regard as the most 
important issue in the Congressional] 
campaign? Why? How do Republicans 
and Democrats differ on this issue? 
Which side do you think has the better 
of the argument? Why? 

8. Many Republican candidates have 
declared that a vote for them is a “vote 
for Ike.” Is this argument justified in 
all cases? Explain. 


Application 
Who are the candidates in our local 
ssional campaign (or Senate 
campaign)? What information would 
you want to have before deciding on the 


candidate who deserves your vote? 
How can you obtain such information? 


Things to Do 

Study the local newspapers. Which 
candidates or party are they support- 
ing? Why? (See editorials.) Is there 
any reason to believe that the editorial 


[| | ‘ Lip 


_positidn of the n wspaper has _ influ- 


’ 


| ‘Aa ® CITy 
ws / 


enced tts-handling/of the news? 
Germany (p. 9) 
World History 
Aim 

To help students understand the dif- 
ficulties the Western Allies have met in 
their efforts to bring Germany into the 
democratic camp without reviving Ger- 
man militarism. 





PP PLL OLS 


Thanksgiving Reception 
and Refreshments 


Claypool Hotel 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
November 26 (Friday) 
4:45-6:45 P.M. 


R.E.V.P. 


before 


November 19. ) 


> 


} Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party at the Conventions 
of The National Council of Teachers of English ‘ 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
} November 25-27, 1954 


Teachers who are subscribers in classrodm quantities to any of : 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, or Teen Age Book Club sponsors are cordially invited to 
these two annual social events. 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. 
_ by guest card only 
the conventions. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. : 


Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL , 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel , 
Detroit, Michigan 
November 25 (Thursday) 
5:30-7:30 P.M. 


Admis- 
which will be mailed to you 
Requests must be received by 

















Gentlemen: ; 
| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 2 
P giving party. | plan to attend the 
$ 0 National Council for the Social Studies convention 
: 0) National Council of Teachers of English convention 
Name___.__ 
a 
School__ $ 
Home Address 
City Zone State_ 
> . 
I use: [] Senior Scholastic; [] World Week; [J Junior Scholastit; , 
1 Practical English; [ Literary Cavalcade; CO NewsTime 4 





C1 Teen Age Book Club. 
















































































TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


Assignment 


1. Discuss briefly the aims of the 
Western democracies in their occupa- 
tion of Germany since the end of World 
War II. 

2. Account for the division of Ger- 
many today. 

3. Indicate the principal differences 
between the European Defense Com- 
munity Treaty rejected by France and 
the Brussels Treaty organization. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you were a German citizen to- 
day, what would you regard as the 
chief problem facing Germany? Why? 

2. How have the Western democra- 
cies justified their continued occupation 
of Germany? 

3. What evidence is there of serious 
differences between the Soviet Union 
and the Western democracies in their 
handling of the German problem? 

4. Why did France reject the Euro- 
pean Defense Community? 


Trial by Newspaper (p. 7) 
American History, Problems of 
American Democracy 
Aim 

To help students evaluate the argu- 
ments for and against the proposal that 
freedom of the press be restricted while 
a trial or preparation for it is in prog- 
ress. 


Assignment 


1. In parallel columns outline the 
arguments for and against the proposal 


‘to limit the freedom of the press in re- 


porting and commenting on court pro- 
cedures. Do not use the exact words of 
the bold type which prefaces each argu- 
ment in the article. 

2. Do you favor such limitation? Jus- 
tify your answer by developing two 
arguments in support of your point of 
view. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Would you object if the Consti- 
tution were amended so that there 
would be no guarantee of freedom of 
the press? Why? Do you feel the same 
way about the “due process” of law 
clause in the Bill of Rights? Why? 

2. If you had broken a school rule 
and were to be tried by a student 
court, would you want the school news- 
paper to comment on your guilt or 
innocence? Explain. 

3. Which of the arguments in favor 
of limitation do you regard as most 
effective? As an opponent of limitation 
how would you answer such an argu- 
ment? 

4. How can you make your point 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
November 3, 1954 

Foreign Affairs Article: Japan—Ally 
of the West—Japan’s economy today 
and the problems facing Japanese in- 
dustry and labor; where Japan stands 
in the family of free nations; Commu- 
nist attempts to bring Japan inside the 
Red orbit. 

National Affairs Article: The Crisis 
Facing American Education—Our ex- 
panding school population and the 
questions it poses for today and tomor- 
row; long-range plans to meet the prob- 
lem. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
We Have Compulsory Arbitration of 
Labor Disputes in Essential Industries? 
—A pro and con discussion in which 
both sides of this controversial question 
are explained. 








of view on this question felt by our 
state legislators? 


Things to Do 


1. Have students scan daily news- 
papers for evidence that the press is 
commenting on a trial in progress or 
trials that are to take place. The class 
can then assemble as a jury and con- 
sider whether such comment would 
influence them if they were the jurors. 

2. Organize 4 round-table discus- 
sion on the question. A student can act 
as chairman. The class secretary can 
outline the arguments on the black- 
board as they unfold. After the experts 
have had their say, the class can ask 
questions or make comments. The argu- 
ments outlined on the blackboard may 
be corrected or used as a basis for cor- 
recting the homework. 


Defense Against Enemy Aircraft 
(p. 6) 


American History, Vocational Guidance 
Aim 

To help students understand one im- 
portant aspect of our defense against 
possible enemy attack and to suggest 
the possibility of a career in the Air 
Force. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What is the function of the U. S. 
Air Defense Command’s radar out- 
posts? 

2. Do you think you would become 
bored if you had Lieutenant Cima’s 
job? Why? 

3. What subjects in high school do 
you think would be most useful for 
the kind of duty Lieutenant Cima per- 
forms? 


4. In commenting on his duties 
Lieutenant Cima remarked: “We 


sit here holding an umbrella in case jt 
rains.” What did he mean? 


Things to Do 


Since so many of our students wil] 
enter the Armed Forces a short time 
after their graduation from high school, 
part of the school’s guidance program 
might include information about oppor. 
tunities for further study and training 
in the Armed Forces. Leads in setting 
up such a guidance program are given 
in “Counseling Prior to Military Sery. 
ice,” by Joseph French, in The Person. 
nel and Guidance Journal, Sept. 54 
p. 19. 


Extra Supply Available 
Of Freedom-Communism Book 


Here is good news for teacher sub- 
scribers who wish more copies of the 
64-page handbook “Freedom Answers 
Communism” than were available un- 
der the quota plan originally ap 
nounced. 

Schools subscribing to Senior Scho. 
lasite may now purchase as many 
copies of “Freedom Answers Commu- 
nism” as needed, the 10-cent-per-copy 
price remaining the same as under the 
quota plan. 

Orders will be filled immediately 
upon receipt. 

Subscription Service Dept. 
Senior Scholastic 

33 W. 42d Street 

New York 36, N. Y. 

P.S. Our apologies to those teachers 
whose requests for additional 
copies could not be granted at the 
time made. Please re-order if you 
still need the extra copies. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 19) 

I. Campaign Issues: A. 1-F; 2-0; 3F; 
4-O. B. a-2; b-1; c-1; d-1; e-S. 

II. Germany: a-2; b-2; c-4; d-4; e-3; 4. 

III. Chart: 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-NS; 5-T; 
6-F. 

IV. Trial by Newspaper: 1-A; 2-F; 3-F: 
4-A. 


AN AUNILE Tin 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Dr John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholast« 
Magazines, Chairman ¢ Dr. Hobart M. Corning, 
Sup:. of Schools, Washington, D. C. ¢ Dr. Henry 
H. Hill, President, George Peabody College fe 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. ¢ Ri: Rev. Msgr. Fred- 
erick G. Hochwalt, Director Department of 
Education, National Catholic Welfare Conferenct, 
Washington, D.C. * Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Professor 
of Education, Harvard University ° Dr. Lloyd 5 
Michael, Superintendent, Evanst o ity 
School, Evanston, ge ge — . One 
" ev O 
Commission 
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SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, published weekly during the 
matter at Post Office at Dayton, 0) 
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Listenables and Lookables 


v Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students « 


TEACHING GUIDE p. 3 





EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 27 


11:00 am. (NBC-TV) Home: C: W. Smith, 
housing authority and an expert in the 
field of home planning, buying and 
building, can be seen daily this week 
with a presentation of “How to Make a 
Budget House More Livable.” 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: Pre- 
miere of a new series of programs 
produced by Walt Disney. The series 
will cover four general entertainment 
realms: Frontierland, Tomorrowland, 
True-Life Adventureland, and Fantasy- 
land. Frontierland will delve into 
American folklore, presenting tales of 
“legendary men who became real and 
real men who became legendary.” To- 
morrowland will explore the wonders 
of science and dramatically illustrate 
what the future holds for everyone in 
this area. True-Life Adventureland 
will dramatize facts from nature, about 

ople, places, creatures and things. 
antasyland will star characters to 
whom Disney has given immortality— 
such as Mickey Mouse and Snow White 
as well as others to be created ex- 
pressly for television. Slated for early 
resentation on Disneyland are three 
erlone programs on a frontier tale 
entitled “Davy Crockett.” 

9:00 p.m. (DuMont) Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra: George Schick conducts a 
full hour concert which features Bizet’s 
L’Arlesienne Suite. 

10:30 p.m. (NBC) Keys to the Capital: 
Behind the scenes in Washington, with 
Earl Godwin, Joseph C. Harsch and 
other NBC reporters in the nation’s 
capital. (Not on WRCA, N. Y.) 


THURSDAY OCTOBER 28 


9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: Steve 
Cochran and Jan Sterling star in a 
half-hour drama entitled “Trip Around 
the Block,” about a girl who doesn’t 
allow a failure in the-big city get her 


down. 

(CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
“The Adolescent” stars Ida Lupino in 
a play about a teacher on a disciplin- 
ary board which is about to investigate 
her nephew. The boy’s father exerts 
pressure to obtain leniency for his son. 

(ABC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “The Hap- 
py Journey” by Thornton Wilder. A 
television adaptation of the famous one- 
act play about a family’s automobile 
journey from Trenton to Camden. This 
is the Wilder of “Our Town” again— 
warm, compassionate, wistful about the 
a. things of life, and in love 
with the human race. 


FRIDAY OCTOBER 29 


800 p.m. (CBS-TV) Mama: This situation 
comedy series about a Scandinavian- 
American family continues to rate high 
with teenagers. 

#00 pm. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
Francis L. Sullivan snares a suspected 
Murderer and delivers the prize plum 
to the thrill-seeking members of “The 

tion Club” in an adaptation of 
L. J. Beeston short story. 


SATURDAY OCTOBER 30 


1200 noon (NBC) National Farm and 
Hour: Dedication ceremonies of 

new Georgia State 4H Camp. 
4 pm. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wizard: 
.. Wizard and his young helper go 
Wang for “Buried Treasure.” (On 
week) , N. Y., at 4:30 the following 


Be. ~ 


(NBC) Heart of the News: A half- 
hour program on either the biggest 
news story of the week or of several 
items that can be explored in detail. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: Clifton 
Fadiman is host in an informal discus- 
sion of “Ghost Stories.” Guests are 
Bennett Cerf and Bergen Evans. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC) Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra: Richard Burgin is guest con- 
ductor on this date only. 

10:00 p.m. (MBS) Chicago Theatre of the 
Air: A condensed version of “Tosca” 
features Margaret Roberts, David Poleri 
and Bruce Foote in the leading roles. 


SUNDAY OCTOBER 31 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Today’s book is “The Education of 
Henry Adams.” 

12:00 noon (DuMont) N. Y. Times Youth 
Forum: “If Youth Had the Vote.” Guest 
is Dr. T. V. Smith, professor of politics 
and philosophy at the School of Citi- 
zenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse 
University. 

12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) American Inven- 
tory: “The Civic Leader” is a docu- 
mentary on how a community can 
start itself along the road to self-im- 
provement. Initiative on the local level 
is stressed. 

1:00 p.m. (CBS) Man’s Right to Knowl- 
edge: John Lord O’Brian, constitutional 
authority, diplomat and former mem- 
ber of the War Production Board and 
the National Advisory Board on Mo- 
bilization Policy, speaks on “Human 
Organization—Law and Freedom.” 

2:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonig: 
Dimitri Mitropoulos conducts the pre- 
miere. performance of Reiti’s Cello 
Concert #2. Raya Gaibousova is the 
cello soloist. 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) TV. Opera Theatre: 
The opening production of the sixth 
season of these opera telecasts will be 
Mozart’s comedy, “The Abduction from 
the Seraglio.” The opera scheduled for 
December 19 will be the now peren- 
nial Christmas favorite, “Amahl and 
pr Night Visitors” by Giancarlo Men- 
otti. 

4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: Results 
of the Cornell University study on auto 
accidents. The program will reveal that 
scientists have practically given up 
hope of eliminating traffic accidents be- 
cause of the uncertain human element. 
Instead, they are working to “delethal- 
ize” car interiors so accidents will no 
longer cause the havoc they do now. 
_ (NBC-TV) Zoo Parade: Today’s sub- 
ject is “Animals’ Ears” and explores 
the —— different ways of hearing 
animals have. Questions Marlin Per- 
kins will try to answer include “Can 
a fish hear?” “How does a snake hear?” 
“Who is the champion listener of the 
animal world?” 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Omnibus: Tentatively 
scheduled for today are a documentary 
and a feature story on a traveling road 
troupe. 

(NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of Fame: 
“The Path of Peace” is a full-hour 
dramatization of the life of Horace 
Greeley, journalist and one of the 
founders of the Republican Party. 

5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) March of Medicine: 
Launches its 1954-1955 season with a 
report to the nation on the growing 
problem of mental health. The telecast 
will draw attention primarily to ad- 
vances in research and treatment in 
the study of EEO Outstand- 
ing authorities in this field will take 
part, and actual work under way in 
research laboratories and mental hos- 


pitals will be televised. In the latter 
category will be a visit to a mental 
hospital in Poughkeepsie, New York, 
to show a 22-year-old = who has 
completely recovered from_ schizo- 
phrenia. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: “The 
Nomination of Abraham Lincoln” will 
be dramatized with CBS reporters in 
“on the spot” roles. 

7:30 p.m. (DuMont) Opera Cameos: Music 
dramas are presented in “cameo” form, 
with the story abridged to focus on the 
principal character. English subtitles 
are flashed at the bottom of the screen, 
to provide understanding of the li- 
bretto when the work is sung in a for- 
eign language. Tonight’s opera is Leon- 
cavallo’s “I Pagliacci.” 

8:30 p.m. (MBS) Oklahoma City Sym- 
phony Orchestra: The opening concert 
of the sixth successive season of broad- 
casts by this orchestra. The history of 
symphonic music, told via the works of 
the masters themselves, will be the 
theme of this season’s series. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS) Hallmark Hall of Fame: 
The story of “James Cook, Explorer.” 
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9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic “When Comes 
the Autumn” tells of the physician who 
is confronted with a problem in geriat- 
rics, the study of the aged. A 68-year- 
old woman living with her son in a 
happy home can see only gloom ahead 
for her; she clings to the past, scorns 
the present, and c¢espairs of the future. 
_ doctor helps her to overcome her 

ears. 
(NBC) Telephone Hour: The violin- 
ist, Zino Francescatti, is soloist. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: No title yet for this date. 
Next week begins the two-part adapta- 
tion of Victor Hugo’s classic, “Les 
Miserables.” 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: A full- 
ated drama, “The Man Who Owned the 

own.” 


TUESDAY NOVEMBER 2 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Ameri- 
ca. In “Moonlight Witness,” Abraham 
Lincoln interrupts his campaign for the 
U. S. Senate to defend the son of a 
boyhood friend against a charge of 
murder. Lincoln tricks a_ reluctant 
prosecution witness into a court ap- 
pearance and proves his young client 
innocent of the charge. (See original 
ay 9 in Literary Cavalcade, Feb., 1954, 
p. 

8:00 p.m. (DuMont) Life Is Worth Living: 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen returns for his 
fall season of inspirational lectures. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Halls of Ivy: In to- 
day’s episode, Dr. Hall (Ronald Col- 
man) deals with a student who requests 
to have an exam postponed. The stu- 
dent, a young lady, neglects to tell 
Dr. Hall the reason—she’s going to be- 
come a mother. All turns out well, 
however, and the girl is so grateful she 
names the child after Dr. Hall. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: 
“Thank You, Dr. Russell” is about a 
headmaster at a _ boys’ school who 
teaches a problem boy and his wealthy 
father a lesson in values. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: “High 
Man” is a full-hour drama from the 
pen of David Davidson. 


10:00 p.m. Most stations will depart from 
their regularly scheduled programs 


about this time to broadcast reports on 
the day’s elections. - 








TEACHING GUIDE p. 4 


Christian Scienca Monitor article tells you how you can 


FIGHT THE COMIC BOOK MENACE 


Teen Age Book Club combats insidious danger of comic books by 
providing wholesome, youth-appealing 25c and 35c pocket-size books 


mae) 
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“Teen-agers can cope with the Comic Book ) 
Invasion,” states the Christian Science Monitor x oh oa! 
/ 


in a feature article published June 24, 1954. The 
article (enclosed with 


Free Kit, see below) * , & 


describes the Teen Age 


Book Club—a unique "4 - Cy 
plan which introduces wml e, S 
2 } ¥ f Z 


gy?) $ 


young people to the 

enjoyment of good 

reading when they are 

most impressionable. 

The Club is now in its 

9th year of successful 

operation, with over 11,000 school chapters and 
more than 500,000 members. 


BOOKS FOR EVERY INTEREST 


Each month Club members’may choose from a 

list of 16 popular titles, widely varied so that 

each may find books 

suited to his or her 

interests, compre- 

hension and age 

level. There are é 

books for boys, SCF Cai amas Poet vs Syl P 

books for girls, wt there, Ped ; Vy § , geductio® 
books for reluctant, "G8 Shoal! m, 4] : . ‘inate 
average and supe- nme 
rior readers. Many 

titles are exclusive 

with the Club and 

cannot be obtained 

from any other 

source. Titles in- 

clude: Novels, Short 

Stories, Science Fic- 

tion, Mysteries, 

Classics, Drama, 

Adventure, Humor, 

Sports, Animals, * 

Hobbies, Reference. 


FREE DIVIDENDS 


A popular feature of the Club, and a strong 
stimulus to regular reading habits, are the free : 
dividends. For every four books purchased, MAIL FOF 
members may choose one book free. FREE 

F Teen Age Book Club MATERIA 


FREE!—Everything to Start and Operate a Club = leg 


It’s easy to start a Teen Age Book Club Please send, without cost or obll 
gation, complete information abo 


in your class. A handy kit of materials RS =e sneer n  infoxmeltaa 

: : : : i ; starting a Teen Age Boo ul 
(illustrated at right) is supplied free. mE ~~ yan , gether with o free kit of mae 
Contents include: simple, easy-to-follow including a sample book. ; 
Manual of Instructions, Handsome Wall 
Poster, Record and Order Forms, Sample * 
Book, and TAB News—a 4-page illus- oe | E : School 
trated monthly bulletin containing Club a 5A; = 

news and descriptions of coming books. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Name 








Address. 
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